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PERSONAL 
ANTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 
DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc., BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post.— 
SPINK & SON, LTD., The All-British Firm 
(Est. 1772), 5-7, King Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275.) 
ANTIQUE GLASS. The name of Cecil Davis 
is synonymous with the finest English and 
Irish glass, in which he has specialised for many 
years. A large comprehensive collection suitable 
for presents is always on view, also fine English 
china and pottery.—3, Grosvenor Street, W.1. 
Gro. 3130. 
NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners.— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be, 
promptly arranged by private treaty). Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L., Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 
RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 
the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages” and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
ARS WAN‘TED. Spikins, Heath Road. 
Twickenham, require to purchase at once 
one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 h.p. 
Saloon. Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models and 
mileage under 20,000. 
HARLES ANGELL, &, Milsom Street, Bath, 
dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 
EATH WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL — Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES. ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0851. 
ON’T BUY NEW—have your old shirts repaired 
without coupons. (If ‘‘Trubenised’’. brand 
collars made from tail, one coupon for two 
collars.)—Details from RESARTUS LTD., Sarda 
House, 183/9, Queensway, London, W.2. 


(5 0L». Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
HANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 
repairing. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charges. Post or call with bag for free estimate to 
THE REMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY, 57, 
Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 


[SVISIBLE MENDING on burnt, torn and moth- 

eaten garments (except Knitwear), in one week. 
Send or call.—_BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS, 
LTD., 73d, New Bond Street, W.1. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 

ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
Stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 


EWELLERY. GOLD and SILVERWARE are 

now commanding unprecedentedly high prices. 
ASPREY’S strongly advise owners who have any 
kind to dispose of to take advantage of the 
present demand. Now is definitely the best time 
to SELL, and you are quite safe in sending parcels 
by registered post to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond 























MINK COAT.—Please send particulars to 
Box 399. 


LA?Y wishes exchange delightful little London 

House, unfurnished, for small House, Home 
Counties; or London Flat of 3 to 4 rooms.— 
Box 507. 


[_A8GE_ SILVER FOX CAPE, beautifully 
worked, best quality, perfect, 185 gns. No 
dealers.—POLLARD, Bacombe Rise, Wendover. 


M INIATURES, Treasured Memories. 

Exquisitely painted from any photograph. 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
~VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 





NURSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 

colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 

O CLOTHING COUPONS? Tailors, 30 years’ 

experienced Savile Row garments, will 
TURN and RE-TAILOR SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
COSTUMES. A service patronised and recom- 
mended by London tailors of high repute and 
ladies and gentlemen of discerning tastes. Altera- 
tions; relining; high-class repairs, cleaning also 
undertaken. Post garment foradvice and estimate, 
without obligation.—SACKVILLE TAILORING 
CO., LTD., 61, Bedford Hill, Balham, S.W.12. 


ORIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
swiftly prepared. Also Public speaking 

taught. WELbeck 4947.-KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 

Speakers’ Academy. 67, Hallam Street. W.1. 


GUNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 

Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—-MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575). 


RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 

survival after death; Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE, 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 
A Yor furs tortured to death in traps. Write 

for Fur Crusade leaflet from MAJOR VAN 
DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. Personal 2/-. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





PERSONAL 

UTTICK & SIMPSON LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery. Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72 New 
Bond-Street, London, W.1. Tel. MAYfair 6622. 

ENNIS. A REMINDER for after the war. 

JAQUES TENNIS RACKETS give satisfaction. 
Hand-made by craftsmen.—JOHN JAQUES AND 
SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 





HE BEAUTY OF REMEMBRANCE. Com- 
memorative Tablets and Memorial Stained 
Glass Windows. Some beautiful Designs with 
Royal Air Force and Regimental Badges, are 
illustrated in a NEW BOOKLET sent on receipt 
3d. stamps with Book of Inscriptions (6d.).— 
G. MAILE & SON, LTD., 367 Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. ee 
HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker breeches can 
be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Sq., W.1. 


WARING & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 
hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 

ATCHES WANTED. New, old, disused, or 

out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAYS (C.L.), 
19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester 4. 


ATER DIVINING, The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


DDING AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS! Visitors 
to London should see the superb stock of 
Antique Furniture, Glass and China at THE 
GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3, 
and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane, London, W.1. 


ST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 

ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 


EDUCATIONAL | 


AMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. First 

class London training leading to work of 
national importance now and interesting post- 
war careers. Advertising, Journalism, Political 
Work, Industrial Management and Foreign 
Languages. Lovely country house in very safe 
area. Plenty of fresh vegetables.—Heath House, 
Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL, Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTON, 8. 


FFICIAL YEAR BOOKS 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Year Book (Boys) by post 11/1 
(PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK 
By post 8s. 1d. 
Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls 
DEANE & SONS, LTD., 31, Museum St., W.C.1. 








Silverware.— 




















GIRLS’ 


ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 

Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, success- 
fully prepare candidates for the I. of H. Examina- 
tion. Girls from 15 years of age accepted.— 
Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., 
Fellow and Instructor of the Institute of the 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 


HORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. for ‘Stories 

that Sell To-day ”’ (a special bulletin) and 
prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE, (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


HERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TO-MORROW ? 

Fresh blood is needed in journalism and 
literature. Develop your latent talent in your 
spare time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM. HALF FEES. Special courses 
in Journalism. Short Story and Article Writing, 
Poetry, Radio Plays. Personal tuition. No 
time limit.—Free advice and Booklet from 
Applications Dept., L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 








FASHION AND BEAUTY 


OIFFURE. An enchanting “CORONET OF 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! I.valuable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. (A pattern of 
your hair will enable me to quote you the cost.) 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMILR (FREE) FRENCH PUsTICHEUR 
MAISON GEORGES, 
38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address) 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 


URS. Good Furs bought and so'd. Also 

repairs and remodels; finest workmanship, 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 





O COUPONS! New Frocks for old. Expert 

remodelling. Ladies’ own materials made 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 5178. 


DERSIAN LAMB Coat for disposal. As new, 
and excellently cut. Will accept very reason- 
able price.—Box 400 


EMODELLING. SAVE- MONEY. EVA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel.: MAY. 1651. 


HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room 27, 
55, Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 
BEPForD. SWAN HOTEL 
First class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price, 
Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management). 
** Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 
OURNEMOUTH, 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 5 gns. 





BovrRNEM OUTH. 
BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL. 


Still the best. The Branksome Tower still 
OFFERS THE BEST POSSIBLE FARE to the 
War-Weary WARRIOR or CIVILIAN GUEST. Its 
cuisine is incomparable; its service ineffable; its 
home-from-home atmosphere unchallenged. With 
opportunities for golf, tennis, country walks, 
and a fine ‘‘cellar,”’ what more could mortal man 
desire? 


Telephone : Bournemouth 4000. 





HURCH STRETTON 
(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 
THE HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. & c. all rooms. 
produce. Gardens, lawns, etc. 
Recommended by Ashley Courtenay. 


Own 


J;XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities and com- 
forts. Rooms with bath and toilet, en | suite. 


LonxPon. : 





HOTEL VANDERBILT. 
76-86, Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
100c omfortable rooms with phone and hot water. 
From 5 gns. weekly. 


ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
From 12/6 bed, breakfast and bath or 6 gns. weekly 
MAY. 3741 


TIBBS’ HOTEL, 
2/4 Granville Place, Orchard Street, W.1. 
By Selfridges. MAY. 0387. 
12/6 bed, breakfast and bath or 5 gns. weekly. 
Attractive Catering. Produce from own Farm 


MP evest. "SUSSEX 


SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 





that Gateway to the South Downs. 
bids you welcome 


Golf, fishing, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gens. to 10 gns. 


Tel. No. Midhurst 10. 


NO8ts DEVON. Ketreat and Kest Home. 
Facilities for study, meditation, research, 
rest, recuperation.—Write for brochure, ‘‘The 
Order of the New Day,.”’ The Old Vicarage, Peters 
Marland, near Torrington. lie 

ESTWARD HO-NOR'THAM “CLEVELANDS” 

(NORTH DEVON) 

Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel. Northam 300. 


ER old- 





INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In 

world St. Peter Street. Leading family 
hotel. Running water. Central heating. Facing 
own gardens. Very quiet. Garage.—Write for 
“C.L. Illustrated Tariff.” Tel. 31. 


WANTED 

DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 

and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices.—-TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 

PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 

carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C. L. JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., (Est. 1793) 24-25 Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


ARPETS AND RUGS BOUGHT. All sizes. 
PEREZ, ENGLISH and PERSIAN CARPET 
SPECIALISTS, 168, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Ken. 
9878. Between Harrods and Brompton Oratory. 
LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns. 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 
AGIC, ASTROLOGY, YOGA.  Books.on 
Occultism WANTED to purchase. 
Send for Catalogue. THE ATLANTIS BOOKSHOP, 
49a Museum Street London, W.C.1. HOL. 2120. 


OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., of Dept. C., 21 King 

Street, COVENT GARDEN, London, W.C.2 

will pay very satisfactory prices for good quality 

Travel Bags, Wardrobe Trunks, Suitcases, etc., 
in good condition. 




















OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countries 
wanted for cash; also really good collections. 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 
CO., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
SS aUL wun. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Sqvare, London. 
IMBERS (Standing Parcels). We are requiring 
Hardwood and/or Softwood Trees for essen- 
tial work. Offers from vendors, with particulars, 
will be appreciated. Large and/or medium 
parcels required. — N. G. & J. CLARK, LTD. 











Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes, 
low mileage.—103, New Bond St., W.1. May 8351. 


ORD V.8 “Utility” urgently wanted by farmer 
for essential work.—Box 504. 








____ GARDENING 
RUIT TREES. Apples, Pears, and Baye 
Red Currants. Everybody shoulg ae an 

and for many years now we have Only sold thes 

** ‘You may be able to buy cheaper byt dew dest 

Please book early for avtumn A better 

HAMBLEDON HILL FRUIT Fapnt' 

Okeford, Blandford. my Chil 


ARDENS DESIGNED AN) CONSE 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea s} pom Uh 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries 


W, 1927, GiGi 
4EGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent, 
KN4P HILL NURSERY, 11D., Woking 
Iris Kaempferi in new varieties of tm ~ 
size and great merit. Speci! list on poe” 
1d. stamp (paper regulati .s). Fine r~ 
available of Rhododendrons, .zaleas, 7 mad 
Shrubs, all recently transpl a ee 


AVING STONE. Quantit 

rectangular Paving Stone 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chisw 
oe ETEX” (Reg.), the { 
a obtainable for all 
poultry, bedding, rabbit hutch 
etc. Standard Grade; Bale 
24 bushels, 29/6; 6-bushel sack 
Bales of approximately 20 bu 
sacks, 15/6. Delivered ca, 
Samples free on request.—! 
Co., LTD., Tunbridge Wells, & 
TH EN-TOUT-CAS CO 

Leicester, were for man, 

the war, the largest makers o 
Courts in Great Britain. Th« 
and material ready for furthe; 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of 
Tennis Clubs, they have start 
for Post-War Orders for NI 
existing Courts. Would you li! 
name down for early post-wa 
puts you under no obligation 

EGETABLE and Flower S 
we do the experimenting 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Hist 


LIVESTOCK 


EATHER. PONY MARE, 3-year, 10 h, 
Reliable with children. £39. Governess Cay 
suitable 12/14 h.h., £20.—BAF “ER, Cwmegloy 
Velindre, Crymmych, Pembs. i 
V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Food (unrationed 
The great war-time egg producer; 82.75 pe 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed with mag 
or scraps will greatly increase your egg supply 
“Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry, an 
pigs.” Full directions, 7 Ib., 7/6; 14 Ib., 14/-; 28 Ib 
24/-; 56 lb., 40/-; 1 cwt., 67/6; carriage paid. 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C.L.), Sevenoaks, 


FOR SALE 
NTIQUES. Bijouterie, Clocks, Paintings, f 
sale. List, stamp.—EDWARDS, 26 West Par 
Avenue, Roundhay, Leeds 8. > On 
ANTIQUE Oak Bureau and Settle, Antiq 
Mahogany Occasional Table, 4 Hepplewhit 
Chairs, and Corner Cupboard, etc.—Write { 
further particulars to MRS. YOUNG, 175 Holli 
Road, Accrington, Lancs, =. ae 
ALENDAR of Old English Customs still i 
being with description and dates of celebra 
ing each; post free 3s.—MARK SAVAGE, Upp 
Basildon, Reading. 
IGARETTE CARDS for sale, in perfect condi 
tion. 100 choice sets, mounted in albums, All 
different, historical, etc. Al! in for £100, includ- 
ing 500 spares, or nearest.—D. B. VICKERS, 
65 Braunstone Gate, Leicester. _ a 
IELD BOOTS for Sale; size 10%; almost new, 
with wooden trees. No coupons.—Box 4%. 
GS for Sale, Greener 12-bore double-barrelled 
Almost unused, £80.—Box 514. 
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L side Tweeds, made to measure from &¢ 19s. 34 


and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or money and 
coupons refunded. Stamp for patterns. 
BEDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 
r ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOL) 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire 
WY, beepers AND TOY RAILWAYS in great variety, 
electric, clockwork and steam, also Meccan 
and other Construction Outfits, stamp witl 
requirements. Will also purchase any of the 
above or other goods of interest to children, statg 
fullest particulars and price required, cheque } 
return.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department, Hig! 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 7 ; 
IANO ACCORDIONS in great variety, 12 to 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above, fullest particulary 
and price required, cheque by return.—BOTTER: 
ILLS, Music Department, High St., Canvey, Essex. 
TAMPS! Early British Colonie 
superb copies sent on approval to serious C0l- 
lectors. Terms } of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—'*K,’’ 6, Westhill Rd.,8.W.18 


ELEPHONE WIRE (faulty). 
SPECIAL OFFER! 
Insulated suitable for waterpro: 
ing horticulture etc., 55 shillings 
per mile coil; immediate delivery. 
stamp.—Write, Dept. 6, c/o STR 
church Street, London, E.C.3. _ 


"T WEEDS. Your favourite suit 
regulation style) in John : a 
£4 17s. and 26 coupons. Satisfa. on or <n 
and coupons refunded. — _— ¥ 
, 26, Wigton, Cumbe nd. 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigt 
SITUATIONS VAC iT 
Subject to Government Re wt 
ARDENER (head) wanted. Ty 2nd mop her 
Cottage on estate.—Apply ir “iting os call 
wage required, and giving ex! nee. ORNE 
any evening except Tuesday E. on 
‘T he Chase,” Mapledurham, Ree 3+ _ “ 
[LADY COOK CATERER require > Setter 
for Foston Hall, near York, age 
boarding house, 60 adults an myo — 
room. Good maids. Salary & ‘0 Saati 
resident.—Apply, HEADMISTRE Br 
High School, Bridlington, E. Yor 
IDING MISTRESS. Want 
experienced, qualified, for 
Country. Staff exempt.—Write, B 


OTHER PROPERTY ADVEE liSING. 
PAGE 358. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
; SOUTH SCOTLAND = 


ADJOINING A SALMON RIVER. 3 MILES FROM A COUNTY TOWN. 








I tifully situated in a sheltered position, on rising ground about 300 ft. up, facing South and commanding views over the 
surrounding hills. 


2 FARMS (1 in hand). 
6 COTTAGES. 


Th esidence, which was 
re! elled some _ years 
agc % approached by an 
ave drive with a lodge at 
ince and contains : 


THE GROUNDS are welllaid 
out. Well-stocked kitchen 
garden. The Estate in all 


Ha ite of reception rooms, extending to 


drooms, bathroom. OVER 600 ACRES 

Ce 1 heating. Coy.’s 

ele c light and power. 

Te .one.Excellentwater . 

suy y. Modern drainage. ~ 
bling and garage. 


Shooting. Hunting. Golf. 


The Estate has a frontage to 
a river in which there is 
good salmon fishing. 





TO BE SOLD. (The House would be sold with less land if desired.) 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37, 350) 


SUSSEX-SURREY BORDERS 


Near Crawley. 30 miles from London. 


'REEHOLD FARM INVESTMENT, comprising A FIRST-CLASS DAIRY FARM OF 260 ACRES 
Modern Detached Brick and Tiled Farm House, with 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom and offices. Atractive garden. 
Range of exceptional 
Modern Farm Buildings 
approached by a hard road 
with cowhouse accommo- 
dation for 70 cows, having 
tubular fitments to part, 
2 bull pens, drinking 
troughs with water laid on, 
calving pens, washing room, 
cooling and boilerhouses. 
Dairy with slate shelves. 
Entirely concrete yards. 
Excellent barn and stabling 
accommodation. Granaries. 
Cake and_ store houses. 
Garages. Loose boxes. Com- 
pany’s and private water 
supplies, with electric power 
pump and _ storage tank. 
Electric light installed. 
Separate set of buildings, including modern Dutch barn. 4 good cottages. Detached brick weather-board and tiled 3-roomed 
Bungalow with bathroom. 252 ACRES OF SOUND AND PRODUCTIVE ARABLE AND PASTURE LAND bounded and intersected by 
the River Mole and tributary. 91% Acres woodland and copses. 
The Farm is let on lease till September 29, 1954, at a rent of £381 per annum. The Bungalow is subject to a life tenancy, and the 
Woodland. is in hand. No Tithe. Land Tax, 8s. 9d. 


PRICE £13,000 (including timber valued at £1,008) 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, WA: 


NORTH-WEST ESSEX & SUFFOLK BORDERS 


Under 50 miles from London. 
VACANT POSSESSION OF PRINCIPAL HOUSE AND ALL THE LAND 











Occupying a high and 

secluded position facing 

South and overlooking 

a pretty valley, the 

Residence is one of the 

most perfect examples 
cf its period. 


Central heating. Electric 

light. Telephone. Abun- 

dant water supply. Septic 
tank drainage. 


Stabling. Garage for 3 cars. 


Eo eae ee “i 2 secondary residences, 
: me, nf Ht IN : bungalow, cottages. Sets 
hos ‘ie: eee # f of farm buildings. 
restor. | and modernised, cy’ Fug: HAE a2 
at grot expense, with , haas Hf f| va HN 
all co’ -eniences, without ah a Meni all a in 


THE PLEASURE 
GROUNDS 


are well timbered with 


«t fe HH mi eae li Ag ' specimen yew and other 


k its character. 





Ent ; Pree) | ; |! pate j trees and include tennis 
ni ber ge Ror F : i i court, fine swimming pool, 
7 iards room, pee $y Peake " ’ legal well-stocked kitchen gar- 
ms (4 with +g ie ee 
: den and glass, arable and 
, bathroom. 


pasture land. 
ABOUT 280 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Further particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,357) 


ve 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Gutesten Wllke, tent 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF | 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 MayFam 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST.. CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). Anp at NORTHAMPTON. LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 
CROXBY HALL, LINCS 
A CHARMING SMALL AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


10 miles from Grimsby. 


XVIitH CENTURY MANOR 
WITH FINE OLD 
PANELLING. 

3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
EXTENSIVE FARM 
BUILDINGS. 

5 COTTAGES. 

720 ACRES 


A | 
“ae r * 


Le 


LET AT LOW RENT OF 
£432 P.A. 


FREEHOLD £16,000 


Agents: Messrs. JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton. 





TWIXT CIRENCESTER AND FAIRFORD MID BUCKS 


ATTRACTIVE COTSWOLD RESIDENCE Aylesbury, 12 miles. Princes Risborough, 14 miles. Station, 1 mile 
in teil apintion. PLEASANT GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Containing : 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, complete domesti: offices. 
4 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Main water and electric Main electric light and water. 


light. Excellent buildings. 2 GARAGES. PRETTY GARDEN ABOUT 
~ 
2 COTTAGES AND APPROXIMATELY a rh Memon — 
, 
160 ACRES (WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED) 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


Apply: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1, and Estate House, Bridge 
Full particulars from Sole Agents: JACKSON Stops, Cirencester (Tel. 3384/5). Street, Northampton. 


THE HEART OF THE COTSWOLDS 


Duntisbourne Leer, near Cirencester. 
THE DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED > : ~~ Ae , ‘ AND 
COTTAGE RESIDENCES Bie i i 1 ORCHARD COTTAGE 


poe . seit c ‘ ; : : with 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
OF TYPICAL CONSTRUCTION bathannen. ota 


By direction of Miss J. V. K. Cox. 


known as 
Pleasant garden. 
BARNFIELD COTTAGE 
5 , : LET UNFURNISHED ON QUARTERLY 
With 2 reception rooms, 2 bedrooms, bath- ie ; ve ae 3° aa TENANCY AT RENTAL OF 
room, etc. Central heating. No electricity. . . £75 PER ANNUM 
Outbuildings. . m 
‘ 3 2 (Exclusive) 
7 ACRES OF PASTURE AND ; ge? le mais ea To be offered FOR SALE by AUCTION 
. " Sages " . as a WHOLE and if not so sold then to 
ARABLE LAND “tT ; ae be offered separately (unless previously 
ee hs sold privately) at the OLD COUNCIL 
y “ CHAMBERS, CIRENCESTER, on 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION . »* - TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, at 3 p.m. 


Particulars of the Auctioneers: JACKSON STOPS, Cirencester; or of the Solicitors, Messrs. W. H. COURT & SON, 7, Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 











Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 
7 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I_ 


SUSSEX SOUTH-WESTERN HILLS 


A mile from a railway station, 2 miles from a small town, and under 10 miles from 35 miles from London. Main line station 1 mile, with frequent trains. 


sauee. A REPLICA OF A LOVELY OLD XVith CENTURY 
AN ATTRACTIVE OLD RESIDENCE RESIDENCE 


Restored and modernised just 
= ag materials, having the advantage 
3 ation rooms. excellent of ancient charm with modern 
e i; " , iene 
domestic offices (including staff conveniences. Ss 
sitting room and pantry), 6 bed H . aig dy 
and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 11-12 bed and dressing rooms, od 

rooms, " 4 bathrooms, 4 _ reception ; “<p ~h 
rooms. Main services. Central it ue , M 


Constructed of well-chosen 


v i) 

Main electricity. Central , heating. Garage. tad 

heating. Fitted basins in 3 fe x 

bedrooms. Garage. Total area is Beautiful grounds —_ po en 
a stre B. all ¢ 

20 ACRES land, stream, etc., in ail about 


including kitchen garden, pad- 10 ACRES 
ataited <— dock and woodland. 


FOR SALE PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 (Usual Valuations) TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Agents: WINKWORTH «& ©o., 48, Curzon Sireet, Mayfair, London, W 








A MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF 140 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 
The House was originally a Benedictine Nunnery, with Elizabethan, Jacobean and Georgian additions, occupying a charming situation in its park and 
beautiful old lands, partly encircled by a fine brick and flint wall. The rooms are particularly light, sunny and well proportioned, and the accommodation 
includes : Lounge hall (about 39 ft. by 17 ft.), 3 charming reception rooms, cloakroom, modernised domestic offices, 18 bedrooms and 5 bathrooms. 
Excellent stabling and garages. 7 good cottages. Farmhouse and buildings. Beautiful old pleasure grounds, excellent kitchen garden. 
THE LAND INCLUDES PASTURE AND ARABLE AND IS OF HIGH QUALITY 
Detailed particulars of the Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


OUTSKIRTS OF AN OLD SUFFOLK VILLAGE 
CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


In excellent order, standing in finely-timbered parkland, well back from the 
road and approached by a drive. 


It contains : Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms (7 with basins), 
games rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Main electricity and power. Good water supply. Modern 
septic tank drainage. 


Garage for 3 cars. Stabling for 4. Cowhouse and other outbuildings. 3 cottages. 


ATTRACTIVE PLEASURE GROUNDS, with fine timber and many rare shrubs and 
trees, tennis lawns, shrubberies, double- walled kitchen garden, orchard, large pond 
in park. Timbered cricket ground. 


ABOUT 30 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. POSSESSION END OF WAR. 











Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Squats san; 
’ B ) 
By dire: ‘on of the Hon. Mrs. Macdonald-Buchanan. Preliminary Announcement. 


Only 15 miles from London. 
NORTHAW HOUSE AND STUD FARM, 
ABOUT 205 ACRES 
THE GEORGIAN HOUSF, approached by 2 carriage drives with lodges, contains: 4 reception rooms, 22 bed and dressing rooms, 6 bathrooms, 
etc., and is at present occupied as a School. 
THE STUD FARM (also let) comprises ample range of 40 boxes, and other — and well-fenced paddocks. 
Groom’s house. Arable, pasture and woodland 
FOR SALE by AUCTION at an early date (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. Hunters, 9, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2._ Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


ANGUS. CLOSE TO COAST 


£3,500. Vacant Possession on completion. 


THE ‘SIDENCE is an excellent example of the Adam period, standing 
about ~?0 ft. above sea level, on rich loam soil, and approached by an avenue 
drive with lodge at entrance. 











Hall, 3 well-proportioned public rooms, billiards room, 8 principal 
and 4 staff bedrooms, 3 bath rooms. 


Centra: heating. Electric light. Telephone. Water supply from a spring 
and a well. Septic tank drainage. 


Garages. Stabling. Outbuildings. Cottage. 


WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS, — Rote fine old walled kitchen garden, 
and. 


OVER 22 ACRES. TO BE SOLD 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, ansaid r Square, W.1. (34,869) 






































Mayfair 3771 : Telegrams: 
ayt lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Weeds, Londen 
NICHOLAS bee 
ogee 0293/3377 ** Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 
Reading 4441 (Established 1882) ‘* Nicholas, Reading ’’ 
- 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING he aon 2 
POSSESSION OF HOUSE AND GROUNDS AFTER THE WAR _ | NORTH WILTSHIRE 
| 4 miles from Chippenham in small village. Bus service. 
HANTS AND SUSSEX BORDERS STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
In delightful country close to the South Downs. 6 bedrooms (3 with basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main electricity and 
- : | water. Central heating. Garage. Stabling. OLD-WORLD GARDENS and ORCHARD. 
FOR SALE 3 ACRES £4,500 
THE ABOVE REPLICA OF | 7 Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, Ww Wa. 
A QUEEN ANNE COUNTRY ae 
HOUSE. BETWEEN WORCESTER & TENBURY 
7 Overlooking the lovely Teme Valley. 500 ft. above sea level. 
4 reception, 13 bedrooms, A FINE OLD QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
5 bathrooms. OF SOME HISTORICAL INTEREST, 
Garage. 4 cottages. with 16 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, domestic offices. Main electric 
light. Central heating. Excellent water supply. 
150 ACRES OUTBUILDINGS, GARAGE, COWSTALLS, STABL ING, ETC. 
| PARTLY WALLED GAR DEN 
ALL AT PRESENT LET. | 6 ACRES 
oe — . en | MORE LAND AVAILABLE. 
Particulars of : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. | Particulars of: Messrs. NicHoLas, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 














ae HEWETT & LEE 
2050-51 
144 HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD, SURREY 
By 01 Orde or - of His Grace the Duke of Wellington and the Trustees of his Parliamentary Estates. 


HAMPSHIRE 
Between Reading and Basingstoke. 
THE VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL, RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATES: 


EWHURST PARK, WOLVERTON AND TADLEY 

Tn the Parishes of Ewhurst, Wolverton, Hannington, Kingsclere, Monk Sherborne, Tadley, Baughurst and Wotton St. Lawrence, extending to about 
6,240 ACRES 
comprising : 
THE WELL-APPOINTED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE: EWHURST PARK 
THE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE: WOLVERTON PARK 

14 IMPORTANT AND DESIRABLE FARMS, RANGING FROM 58 —_— TO 870 ACRES. 35 SMALL HOUSES AND COUNTRY 
COTTAGES. VARIOUS SMALL HOLDINGS. 3 LICENSED HOUSES. 1,200 ACRES OF WELL-TIMBERED WOODLANDS. 
To be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION in LOTS, by Messrs. HEWETT & LEE, in the TOWN HALL, READING, on SATURDAY, 

SEPTEMBER 18, 1943, in two Sessions, commencing at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 


Solicitors: Messrs. FARRER & Co., 66, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. Auctioneers: Messrs. HEWETT & LEE, 144, High Street, Guildford, 
zn: (Tel. 2050/1), from whom illustrated Sale Particularr (price 5/- per copy) may be obtained. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “ Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 


By order of Executors. WEST S U SSEX 
In a glorious position just South of Petworth, with a lovely view. 
FOR SALE. UNIQUE AND VERY BEAUTIFUL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
HOME OF THE DECEASED FOR MORE THAN 30 YEARS. 
Oak panelled lounge, drawing room (about 22 ft. by 17 ft.), 


library (about 30 ft. by 20 ft.), dining room, study, 10 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, fitted hand-basins in bedrooms. 


Electric light. Central heating. Garage. 3 service cottages. 


VERY SUPERIOR FOURTH COTTAGE (AT PRESENT 
LET). 
ENCHANTING GROUNDS, BEAUTIFULLY TIM- 
BERED AND SHRUBBED. TERRACE FLOWER 
GARDENS. PROLIFIC ORCHARD AND KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 3 FIELDS. 


In all about 


12 ACRES 


Full particulars from the Joint Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT & none, Midhurst, and HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
( REG. 8222.) 


PURLEY, SURREY sg URR E Y 
In most select position. 10 minutes’ walk from station. . 7 
THE GRANGE, WOODCOTE VALLEY ROAD aia lesiitcan i tance 


230 ft. up. Quiet situation. UNUSUALLY WELL-BUILT MODERN RESIDEN & 
UNIQUE SMALL FREEHOLD RESIDENCE Enjoying high, healthy position commanding delightful views. 


ON 2 FLOORS. 


2 reception rooms and billiards 6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 excellent reception rooms, music room (21 ft. \” 18 ft,), 


room, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, and non-basement domestic offices. 
compact offices. 


Garage for 2 large cars. 
LOVELY GARDEN WITH | CENTRAL HEATING. BASINS IN BEDROOMS. OAK FLOORS. ALL 
sheen, > apaecaieel MAIN SERVICES. 

















FOR SALE BY AUCTION 2G iS 
at the LONDON AUCTION 2 GARAGES. 


3 ACRES OF LOVELY GARDEN 
"1943, at 
2.30 p.m. (unless previously FREEH OLD £8,000 
disposed of). 


Solicitors: Messrs. M. A. Frond & SON, -. Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. Particulars 


Particulars from : 
from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SON LTD., 6, Arlington Bireet, S.W.1. 


N & SONS -, 6, Arli treet, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (3.51,092 
(Tel.: REG. ates ) HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Stree ( ) (8.5 ) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243.) 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(1/6 perline. Min. 3 lines.) 


FOR SALE FOR SALE WANTED ___ ESTATE AGENTS 


Situ 7 mi RE ~ MARTIN & POL 
ARDIGANSHIRE. For Saleasa goin UFFOLK. Situate about 7 miles from the RTH OXON, WARWICKS, GLOS or ERKSHIRE M 
Cc concern, with possession, 259 heaws County Town of Ipswich. A desirable NOW WILTS. Wanted to buy or lease unfur- ee OLiGH AM 
(75 Acres ploughable rough grazing), new small Freehold Estate known as Elmsett nished Country House. Modern conveniences. a __&nd_ ——— 
outbuildings, modernised farmhouse 4 bed- Hall (259 Acres), and Church Farm (107 Acres), —g bedrooms, 3 reception. Garage. 2 loose BERKS, BUC KS AND OXON. Gaps 
rooms, annexe for bailiff,2 bedrooms, separate the former having excellent Residence and boxes and cowhouse. Gardens and paddock.— Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 7 
h. & c. On bus route seaside % hour. 00d Agricultural Buildings, with cowhouse P.,” c/o TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73 
3% miles nearest market town. Full range  f0r 35, etc., also 2 cottages. Early possession Audley Street, W.1. BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
tractor implements available. Offers to— Can be obtained. The latter holding with COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
THE TIVYSIDE FaRMING & TRADING Co., farmhouse and premises is well let. Price GURREY and SUSSEX. TREVOR ESTATES, gale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messt 
Lrp., Cardigan. £30 od _— ~y'4 = = 4 gy | sell eer —, poe eg «2 eco | x NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441, 
HESHIRE, Derbyshire, Staffordshire  “¢P&rately. For details apply—Rost. Boxp _ purchase suitable properties poy EVON and S. AND W. COUNTIES- 
Cc _ border, 23 miles Manchester. Hill Country AND Sons, Auctioneers and Estate Agents, details to them, fn confidence ’ Vigila: ae, caee 1 D The only complete illustrated Register 
Farm of 60 Acres. FOR SALE BY /[pswich. borne Rd., Sutton, Surrey. (Tel.: Vigilant 2212) (p,, 1h, nly complete Mistrial Tn 
PRI ATE CONTRACT. Exceilent stone- WANTED SURREY. Required within 3 or 4 months, BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 188) 
built modern Residence, containing: Lounge : qx a medium-sized Country House, within EVON and WEST DORSET: 
hall, lounge, dining room, billiards room, RRACKNELL, ASCOT, SUNNINGDALE, 4 miles of Weybridge. It must be ‘on high Owners of small and mediumaizi 
» 2 bathrooms. © Modern farm or Surrounding districts. Urgently —_ ground and, if possible, in a secluded position. Country Properties, wishful to. sell, 


Workman’s cottage. Vacant required to purchase with possession within > CLU ith 
£7,000.. Would sell stock, etc. 3 months. Small modern Country House. Particulars to—G. C. B., c/o FARMERS’ CLUB, _ particularly invited to communicate with 


7h nv p outh, 
as going concern, if desired. Appl yY—GEO. 5 beds, etc. Would consider furnished rental Whitehall Court. ay gin ne Meee Ft = trade 
BRIAN faa Great King Street, pected of attractive property.—Box 508. SURREY, SUSSEX, BERKS, BUCKS. list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 
(Tel. 2629 UCKS, HERTS, EAST ANGLIA or Officer just released Army _ requires AMPSHIRE and 50 UTHER 
SONTAY.—UIbAGE Mixed Farm. N. HANTS. Wanted to buy, immediate | modern or modernised House. 4/6 bedrooms, COUNTIES .—22, Westwood Road, 
Excellent House. Second Farm House. possession not necessary, Modernised Country 2/3 reception. All main services. 20/40 miles Southampton.—WALLER & KING, FAL 
First-class buildings. 9 cottages. Freehold House, Georgian preferred. 7/9 bed. Main London. Price £3,000/£4,000. Fullest parti- Business established over 100 years. 
£35 per Acre. Recommended by—GLappING, services. Central heating. Few acres—  culars—Box 513. ___s—s SP CESTERSHIAE and NORTHANTS— 
ee Buildings, a ee USSEX or NEAR COUNTY. Mansion L fottoway, Prick & Co. (RK. 8, gus 
A. Bu a — in ow ‘ou i e for post-war is gents 
DEVON. TWO MODERNISED COUNTRY (COUNTRY. REQUIRED A RESIDEN-  foarding School of 60 pupils and full staff EAL. 3.1), Anctivennss eal 
COTTAGES. TIAL ESTATE with or without rent roll. Acreage immaterial. Home farm preferred. @HROPSHIRE, border counties and North 
£1,050. £1,250. Vacant possession of main residence not pox 506 . SHROPSHIRE, seeaeag horn ~_ ae ie te 
Lovely old- world — between Exeter and immediately necessary. Particulars and price . s Wales for residences, wu: = gz & OWES, 
Newton Abbot bedrooms, bathroom, to include commission to—Messrs. ROBERT WANAGE and WORBARROW (between). Principal Agente HALL ener} 6 
2 sitting, kitchen, ‘se. Main water and THAKE & Co., Land Agents, Salisbury. — S Wanted by local Dorset family a Cottage LTD. Shrewsbury. (Te GOUNTIES 
sanitation. Original oak beams. Gardens. COUNTRY. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS or small House, condition immaterial providing UFFOLK AND eT te Agents, 
Internal lay-out to Purchaser’s own liking (as SALE of your count RY PROPERTY structure is sound. Quiet or isolated situation WOODCOCK & SON . 
far as practicable).—MURRaYS, 42, Longbrook _ can be eff the Country House essential. To rent on long term or would Surveyors, Valuers and Auctions: PROPER: 
Street, Exeter. Specialists, F. L. MERCER & CO., who for consider purchasing. Please give very full SPECIALISTS: A Myla 
MIDDLESEX - BUCKS BORDERS. over half-a. ar 4 ooo nny in —— particulars, rent or price asked, ete.—Box 511. TIES. Tel pswich 4 Mr cHIRE = 
COUNTRY SITUATION, 30 MINUTES of this class of property ranging in price from : USSEX, SURREY, HA 
PADDINGTON (10 minutes stationj. £2,000 upwards. Over 2,000GENUINE PUR- AYORCESTER (within 5 or 6 miles). Ss KENT. To buy or sell a Country Estate, 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE in 3 acres of | CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are Wanted furnished Cottage or small ouse or Cottage in these cou ties, consult 
nicely laid-out gardens, lawns, orchards and invited to send particulars to their Central House. 3 in family. Careful tenants. All 4  [T. UnpERWwooD & Co., T ree Brida 
addocks. 3 sitting rooms, domestic offices, 5 Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. conveniences not essential.—Box 512. Sussex (Crawley 528), amalg mated = 
edrooms, bathroom ; all main services and KENT or SUSSEX. Wantea to Buy, JOHN DOWLER & Co., Peter ‘eld, Hal 
plenty of hot water ; picturesque cottage with Farmhouse of character. | sd. ye RKSHIRE. Wanted to Purchase. (Petersfield 359). a 
4bedrooms and bathroom; ampleoutbuildings buildings. | Few c/o Old World COTTAGE, reply Box 494. USSEX AND ADJOINING “OUNTIES. 
4 ome accept £3 ,600 eg nw — TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South aes St., W.1. S JARVIS & Co., of Haywards He th, specialise 
sale wi possession ; unique chance for IDLANDS for preference. Wanted to in High Class Residences and } tates, mall 
Sera. © oovcocks, 30, St. George MDurchase, a Property suitable for use as TO LET of which are solely in their har. 3. Tél. 7 
Street, W. 1. a Setlool for about 50 boarders, with sufficient E OUNTRY AND ‘IDLANDS. 
OxsHoTT, SURREY. 27 MINUTES land for games, kitchen garden, etc. A house OUNTRY. GENTLEMAN’S RESI YWVEST © “> Sondins ham 
WATERLOO IN FAVOURITE _ With not less ‘than 12 bedrooms would be DENCE to Let for 1 year furnished. a, F Bromitins ‘& ARRISON 
DISTRICT. CHARMING MODERN _ considered. oe and_ price to— 12 miles from Salisbury and bounding the of Shrewbur 
TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE in well- fF. R. GRooM, Mary Sumner House, Tufton New Forest. 6 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms Tel. : Shrewsbury 208i (¢ \ines). 
timbered grounds; 2 reception (one very large Street, Westminster, 8.W.1 and cloakroom. “Aga” cooker. Central ——ORN 
with alcove), lounge hall with cloakroom S Cota COAST. WANTED. A nice little heating. Refrigeration. Private lightin YORKSH IRE and NO 
(h. and c.), 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms ; main bap either by the sea or within ans miles plant. H. & c. in bedrooms. Well-furnish COUNTIES. Landed, 4 
services; garage, etc. Leasehold 83 years. the sea, with er without acrea p to and recently decorated. 1 minute main bus Agricultural Estates. —BARKER, 
Price 4.6 —Woopcocks, 30, St. George £10,000 or thereabouts, provid am 4 is service. 75 miles London. 10 guineas Lewis, F.S.1., F.Al, 4, 


Street, W sustained.—Box 492. weekly.—Box 509. Leeds 1. (Tel. 23427.) 
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Secluded 
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own 
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Garage. 


(HOUSE 


Agents: 


‘tate of 50 ACRES. 


5, MOUNT ST., 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
Established 1875, 





LONDON, W.1. 





| peaceful grounds. 


For further particulars or an appointment to view apply to: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1 (Tel. : 


ASHDOWN 


1% miles from Station. 35 miles from London. 


"A DELIGHTFUL OLD- 
WORLD RESIDENCE 
Fitted with all modern comforts and 
near a village. 
4reception rooms, 1 very large room 
with oak floor and glorious view. 
Excellent domestic offices with staff 
sitting room, 9 bedrooms, 3 bath- 

rooms 
Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. ‘‘Aga’’ stove. 
Telephone. 
Garage for 2 cars. 


2 MODERN COTTAGES. 






orchard, meadow and w 


FOREST, SUSSEX 





300 ft. above sea level , with extensive views and 5 minutes’ walk from Se Golf Course. Tennis lawn, well-stocked kitchen, fruit and flower gardens, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH. 12 ACRES 


Grosvenor 3131). 








23, MOUNT ST., 
OR 8Q., LONDON, W: 1 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





\R FAVOURITE REACH OF 
THAMES 
Between Maidenhead and Henley. 
N@ OLD-WORLD HOUSE, in delightful 
. 12 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 rece _ 
it. Main water, etc. 2 cottages. ’7 ACR 
FOR SALE 


Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





BETWEEN 
BURY AND BOURNEMOUTH 


STIVE OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE in its 
11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 


1. Main services. Central heating. Stabling. 


2 cottages. 


FOR SALE 
WOULD BE SOLD WITH 8 ACRES) 
WILson & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


WANTED 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION NOT ESSENTIAL. 
A HOUSE OF CHARACTER. PREFERABLY 
GEORGIAN TYPE, with 12 bedrooms, 3-4 bath- 
rooms, ete. 2-3 cottages. Home Wilts, Glo possible. 


and 150-250 Acres. Hants, Wilts, Glos, Berks, 
West Sussex. e 

Likely places will be Seeatictety i cted and 

QOOD PRICE PAI ry 4 FOR RIGHT 


Particulars and notes to: Wison & Co. 
(Ref. G. N.), as above. 


UP TO £5,000 OFFERED 


FOR AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL HOUSE. 
PREFERABLY OLD, with 5-7 bedrooms and, 
say, 4-10 Acres. Main services. Cottage, if ossible. 
Any nice district within 150 miles S., 8. , or W. 
of London. Can wait 6 months for possession. 
Replies to: WILSON & Co. (Ref. H.), as above. 


WEST SUSSEX BORDER 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 

OF GREAT CHARM. In perfect order, with every 
comfort and convenience. 13 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 
| 4reception. Garages. 3 cottages. Lovely gardens, pasture 
| and woodland. 


40 ACRES FOR SALE 
WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 
Wuson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


Agents : 





| BERKSHIRE DOWNS 
| Close to village and station. Easy reach Newbury. 


A CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE, MAINLY QUEEN 
ANNE, with interesting features. 8 bedrooms, 
3 reception, bathroom. Main electricity and water. Very 
fine range of model stabling. Garage. Pretty gardens and 
grassland. 


FOR SALE WITH 11 ACRES 
WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 
Sole Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








3: MOUNT ST. 
LONDON, 


Amidst delightful country, enjoying magnificent views of the Cotswold Hills. 
Near renowned village and convenient for Cheltenham. On bus route. 


UNUSUALLY CHARMING GEORGIAN STYLE 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER AND DISTINCTION 


COMPLETELY nn 4 PLANNED FOR LABOUR- 


8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms and lounge, very compact 
Main water and drainage. 


2 cottages. 


offices, 


( 


Confidently recommended by Owner’s Head Agents: RALPH PAY AND 


Electric light. 
iARAGES and other useful outbuildings. 
LOVELY OLD WORLD GARDENS with many fine trees, orchard and 


w.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 





ecrrintentaiaanarniaanas etches BORDERS 


Central heating. 


paddock, etc., in all about 


6 ACRES 


JUST AVAILABLE FOR SALE 


MOST REASONABLE PRICE 


TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 











7 mi'e es WINCHESTER. 
NTRIGUING 
modernised, 


All mains, 


tennis coi rb, 
ABLE, 


AVAIL 
House, 40 
Tel. : Re 


MIDV 
GENTL 


tion, 4 bed 
Buildings 
Grass orc} 
POSSESS 
40, Picea 
Tel.: Reg 
BU 
NLy 
Tivs 
PORT 


L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


REGENT 2481 





1 mile Station 

OLD GEORGIAN ,RECTORY, 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Double garage. Stabling. Exquisite old gardens, 
walled 3 —— 2 ACRES. JUST 

£4, MERCER & Co., Sackville 
ge cadilly, W.1. 1. "idee in Sackville Street. ) 





ss pon AND BRIGHTON 
Sussex. 45 minutes Victoria. 

“AN’S PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
with modernised small Farmhouse. 2 recep- 
ms, bathroom. Main a. Central heating. 
h tie-up 18 cows and 10 horses. Barn, etc. 
is 7 arable land. 25 ACRES. £4,750. 

-—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 
saa: 1. (Entrance in ’ Sackville Street.) 


-NORTHANTS BORDERS 

00 FREEHOLD, with 12 ACRES and 
ng. ———_ NORTHAMPTON, NEW- 
ELL, BEDFORD. PICTU RESQUE 





MODER Nis D HOUSE of thatched cottage character. 


2 ree 
Speci: y 
MERC 


‘t, « bedrooms, bathroom. 


+ 


Main electricity. 
rights produce income £60 p.a.—F. 


L. 
(Entr at Cc, Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
— 


l 3a kville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 





CHISLEHURST AND ELMSTEAD WOODS 


30 minutes London 
UTIFULLY EQUIPPED MODERN RESI- 
DENCE, brick and sand-faced tiles, casement windows. 
ingle, panelled dining room and 
study, 6 bedrooms iene basins), 2 bathrooms, maids’ 
Double 
Tennis court, orchard, 
oodland. 3 ACRES 
F. L. MERCER AND 
(Entrance in 


BS 


Lounge (25 ft. 6 ins.) 


sitti 


garage. 
kitchen garden, greenhouse and w 
approximately. 


Co., 


Sackville Street.) Tel. : 


ng room. Main services. Central heating. 


Chauffeur’s cottage. 


FREEHOLD £6,750. 
Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Regent 2481. 








SUSSEX PEDIGREE STOCK FARM 
QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE. 


3 cottages. Extensive orchards. 215 ACRES. 

HOLD £9,750.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 
40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: 
Regent 2481. 


rooms, bathroom. 


3 reception, 6 bed- 
Main water. Grade ‘‘A’’ buildings. 
FREE- 





SUFFOLK BARGAIN. Near the BROADS 
CHARMING GEORGIAN RECTORY in an old 

country town. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main services. 
tres grounds, tennis lawn, ra 


% A 


W.1. 


nge 
. £3,150. Or with 

MERCER & CO., 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : 


Double garage. Stabling. 
of glass and fruit. 
0 ACRES, £3,400. 
Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 
Regent 2481. 


ON THE LOVELY sy So eget 
Between Stroud and Tetbur 
CHARMING OLD STON E-BUILT House. Edge 
of tranquil village. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Main aenting. 
Garage. Beautiful or and 3 fields.§ FREEHOLD 
ONL , with 15 ACRES.—F. L. MERCER & Co 
Sackville House, 40, Piceadiliy W.1. (Entrance in Sackville 
Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


Near roe HANTS YACHTING CENTRE 
etween Emsworth and Forest of Bere. 

BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOU 4 reception, 
11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main services. Garage. 
Charming gardens and 42 ACRES. £9,750. 
F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : 
Or Kina & KING, 5, Clarendon Road, 





2 cottages. 
—Sole Agents : 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
Regent 2481. 
Southsea. 
KENT. NEAR SEVENOAKS 

UEEN ANNE HOUSE. eerning gardens and 

8 ACRES. £6,750 FREEHOLD. Lounge hall, 
3 reception, music room (37 ft. by 20 ft.), 9 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Central heating. Main services. Garage. 
Stables. 2 cottages. Edge of pretty village 18 miles 
London.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, 
Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: 
Regent 2481. 











nae aero - 
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omnes  (HORGE TROLLOPE & SONS rite sen. 


68, Victoria Street, 
(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, S.w.1, 


25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 








ONE OF THE FINEST POSITIONS IN 


5% NET INVESTMENT SURREY. DAILY REACH 


Magnificent views. 1 mile electric station. 


OLD MANOR HOUSE 
2 SMALLHOLDINGS, LAND, ALLOTMENTS AND | With period features and modern conveniences. 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception 
14 COTTAGES | rooms. Main services. Central heating. Fitted basins. Garag 


15 ACRES GARDEN, ORCHARD, PADDOCK, WOODLAND, 
ALL IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER. 
SITUATE IN VILLAGE ON MAIN ROAD 5 MILES FROM NORWICH. Recommended by: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street. W.1.  (C.1330) 


| 204 ACRE FARM WITH POSSESSIO}. 
140 ACRES FREEHOLD INCLUDING LIVE AND DEAD STOCK IF REQUIRED. 
SITUATE VERY FERTILE PART OF SOMERSET AND INC..UDING 
GROSS INCOME £4315 P.A. 2 MILES TROUT FISHING. 
OLD-WORLD HOUSE: 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. ‘Tain water, 


ACCREDITED FARM BUILDINGS. 
Sas New ae oe Garages. Cottage (2 more available later). 


150 ACRES WELL-WATERED PASTURE. 48 ACRES / (ABLE. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.7078) 


44, ST. JAMES’S J AMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


PLACE, S.W.1 AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING ‘TING COUNTIES GENERALLY 


Comprising : 





Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 














WEST SUSSEX COAST | aa, 

FOR SALE AS AN INVESTMENT WITH POSSESSION | GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
AFTER WAR. INCOME £200 PER ANNUM. PRICE | 
£5,250. ANY REASONABLE OFFER CONSIDERED. 
=~ | 


High up in the Cotswold Hil's. 
*DOWDESWELL MANOR,’’ ANDOVERSFORD 


Erected in the Reign of Henry VIII, carefully modernised and in first-class order throughout. —_All the or 
characteristics, including the stairease—which is a notable feature—and panelling, remain. 
Situated amid some of the most beautiful scenery 
in this lovely part of England, commanding panorami* 
views Central hall, dining room, morning room, 
smoking room (two of these rooms are oak-panelled), 
compact and up-to-date offices, including servants’ 
sitting room, 11 bed and dressing rooms, and 3 bath- 
rooms, also completely detached nursery wing with 
bathroom. Electric light. Adequate water supply. 
Central heating throughout. Fine Old Tithe Barn 
P ; (now garage for 6 cars). 
= | 3 EXCELLENT COTTAGES, cowhouse, fitted laundry. 

HIS INTERESTING RESIDENCE. DATING The gardens and grounds make a perfect setting for 

FROM XVIlitH CENTURY. Features: Queen a residence of this character, and include a stone-built 
Anne staircase, oak panelling, galleried hall. Near village | garden house, paddocks. 
and a re TOTAL AREA ABOUT 24Y%, ACRES 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity. soy.’s water. =f 
Gas. Central heating. Independent hot water. Main FOR SALE WITH VACANT 
drainage. Cottage. Garage and other buildings. | POSSESSION 
P ae, Pe netics dads tence nae Inspected and thoroughly recommended by Owners’ Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, London Office, 44, St. 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. _ (L.R.18,143) __ James’ 8 Place, 8.W.1. _(1.R. 20,421) 








W ARWICKSHIRE For | Sale by order of Executors. 
Rugby 5 miles, Coventry 7 miles, and Leamington 10 miles. GUILDFORD DISTRICT 
THE ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, WOLSTON GRANGE, NEAR RUGBY WELL-EQUIPPED MODERN COUNTRY 


Outer and inner halls, 4 reception rooms, billiard room, RESIDENCE 

9 bedrooms, 3 well-appointed bathrooms, servants’ SURROUNDED BY ITS OWN LANDS OF ABOUT 

hall and convenient domestic quarters. Central 63 ACRES 

heating. Electricity. Telephone. Modern drainage. ' 
Good water supply. THE PROPERTY IS IN FIRST-RATE ORDER AND 

PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN WITH GLASS- HAS BEEN VERY WELL CARED FOR BY THE 

HOUSES, WELL-STOCKED ORCHARDS. LATE OWNER FOR OVER 20 YEARS. 
Garages. Stabling. Farmery. 2 lodges and another Hall, oak lounge and 3 other sitting rooms, 15 bed and 


cottage. dressing rooms (some with basins), 3 bathrooms. 
WELL-TIMBERED PASTURES AND PRODUC- ae ‘RS Se . Te 
TIVE ARABLE LAND, IN ALL ABOUT ALL MAIN SERVICES. LODGE AND 4 COTTAGES. 


MODEL FARMERY. STABLING AND GARAGE, 
97 ACRES WITH FLAT OVER. STREAM. HARD AND GRASS 
ee ee OF THE RESIDENTIAL TENNIS COURTS. All land is in hand. 
PORTION. AGRICULTURAL LAND LET. 
For SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION at end of | EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 
SEPTEMBER (unless sold privately meanwhile). | Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: JaMEs 
Particulars and Plan of: JAMES STYLES &,WHITLOCK, STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, §.W.1. 
The Estate Offices, Rugby. ' (L.R.20,413) 


i pee + gt Ha oye seed siniien ROYAL SUSSEX ASSEMBLY ROOMS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


RENT UNFURNISHED, £500 P.A., OR FOR SALE ean e 


WALTON HEATH GOLF covers Ay =. 1 mile station. Bus passes. 550 ft. TT 
up. South aspect. PA LY ATTRACTIVE MODERN BRAC KE & SO NS 
CHARACTER ero « reception, " po 11 a and a rooms 
(11 fitted basins, c.). Central heating. Main services. Excellent cup oars fitments. DICAL AUCTION SALES 
BILLIARDS OR RECREATION ROOM. GARAGE FOR 2. DELIGHTFUL sms ° ad 
GROUNDS, tennis lawn, rose garden, kitchen garden, orchard. 33, ACRES. 
2 eee and highly recommended by: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, FURNITURE PICTURES 
W.l (21,423) PLATE JEWELLERY 
Say BOOKS CURIOS 
CORNISH COAST. Delightful position overlooking downland, with peeps of sea 
and surf bathing beaches. Bus service passes. FOR SALE, MODERN AND OTHER EFFECTS, 

ok eek fee ees : ED HOUSE. 5 eee a... Ree Cone = fitted : 
asins, h. & c.). Main electricity. Garage for 2. EXCELLENT CO +E (2 bedrooms, . . a ai as : wiewen Sesion 
bathroom, 2 reception) and extra garage. Charming grounds of 2 ACRES. More land Catalogues price 1d., or a series 2s. 6d., post free, of the Auctioneers, BRACKE?T & SONS, 
available.-—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,3174) 27 and 29, High Street, Tunbridge Wells. 
































WITLEY COURT, WORCESTERSHIRE 


Once a Royal Palace and renowned throughout the world for its magnificence. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
(IMMEDIATE POSSESSION.) 6 

The Court, reduced in size, is ready for restoration. 
Some special features : Magnificent Pillars, Ionic 
Porticos, Marble Floors, Ornamental Gates, Fountains, 
Tempiattos, 1,000 yards stone Balustrade, Stables and 
Garages. The remains of an ancient building probably 
a Monastery, forms part of the Court. TOTAL 
FREEHOLD, INCLUDING THE MAGNIFICENT 
GROUNDS, NEARLY 22 Poe The whole was 
said to have cost over £2, 500,00 THE FIRST 
OFFER OF £20,000 WILL BE ACCEPTED. 
particulars will be sent. Intending purchasers must 
visit the site. Apply on Site, or 27, Worcester Road, 

Great Witley, or write to 

W. COLLINGTON & SON, 
Demolition Contractors, 
“STONELEIGH,’’ MELTON ROAD 
THURMASTON, NEAR LEICESTER 
: Syston 86267.) 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.’’ 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


About ¥, mile from Chingford Station and buses. 


jon 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 

30) Standing high and containing: Spacious hall, billiards room, dining room and 

smokeroom, all oak panelled, excellent offices, 6 best bedrooms, 2 bathrooms» 

2 servants’ bedrooms. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, WATER, GAS AND DRAINAGE, 

ian GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 
oe WELL LAID OUT GARDEN WITH LILY POOL. 
49) 








(Tel. : 











FOR_,SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


HAMPSHIRE 


3% miles West of Romsey7in a delightful position with due South aspect. 


CHARMING QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE 


MODER ISED WITH ELECTRIC LIGHT AND NEW WATER SUPPLY. 
6 princ. pal bedrooms, 2 servants’ bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
ARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 

PRETTY FLOWER GARDEN, KITCHEN GARDEN AND PARKLIKE LAND, 
IN ALL ABOUT 
13 ACRES 


Full particulars of : Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
t, (Tel. : Mayfair 6341.) (62,175) 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


IN PRETTY PART OF EPPING FOREST 


Inspected and recommended by : JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, 
Wi. Mayfair 6341.) 


(83,469) 














. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central 


(Established 1799) 
9344 








1 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
) 655 ee ene = = ae ee eee 
E - 
WIMBLEDON COMMON (just off) 
id 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
§. 
E, ‘ 
7 principal bed and dressing rooms, 

Bs 3 bath rooms, lounge, hall, 3 reception 
4 rooms. 

Compact domestic offices. 
LS 

7 CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
2 COTTAGES. 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 
STABLING. 

Ns, ath tn 4 


Particulars from the Owner’s Agents: 





Telegrams: 
Farebrother, London 


WELL LAID-OUT GROUNDS 


INCLUDING MINIATURE LAKE, 


KITCHEN GARDEN AND 


ORCHARD, THE WHOLE ABOUT 


61, ACRES 


TO BE SOLD 


FREEHOLD 





FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.| 


MAPLE & Co., Lio. 





5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1. 





7 (Euston 7000) (Regent 4685) 
‘ALUATIONS BUCKS OXSHOTT, SURREY 
FUR! ITURE and EFFECTS LOVELY CHALFONT ST. GILES oT 
valued fc Insurance, Probate,etc. FOR SALE MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSE, 


FU! NITURE SALES 
Conduct: ‘in Town and Country 


APPLY—M. PLE & CO.,5, GRAFTON 
STP “ET, © .D BOND STREET, W.1. 


A CHARMING LITTLE PROPERTY, comprising: PICTURESQUE HOUSE 
and a nice GARDEN of about 1 ACRE. It contains: Lounge, dining room, 
5-6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. spacious kitchen and offices. fitted basins 
in bedrooms. Garage. Outbuildings. Grounds with spacious lawn, rose garden, good 
= garden. Electric light and power. 5 minutes’ walk from station. Close to | 
uses. 


Highly recommended by: MAPLE & Co., as above. 








approached by _ drive. situated in 
grounds of about 4 ACRES. Lounge hall, 
drawing room, panelled dining room, study, 
billiards room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Gas. Central heating. 
Double garage. VERY ATTRACTIVE 
GARDENS AND PICTURESQUE 
WOODLAND.—Recommended by : 
MAPLE & CO., as above. 








hain cena 
—————— 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


28b, ALBEMARLE 





ESSEX, SUFFOLK AND CAMBS BORDERS 


On outskirts of a village, convenient for Newmarket, Cam- 


bridge and Saffron Walden. 
UNIQUE SMALL TUDOR MANOR 


= 


In excellent order with saponin brickwork 
open fireplaces and heavily timbered inside and out 
Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom 


Electric light and power. Co.’s water. 
Central heating. 
2 large barns. Garage and other outbuildings. 


Delightful gardens, productive kitchen garden and fruit, 
peach house and vinery. 


mene 1% ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD, £4,000. 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2373) 


WILTSHIRE (near Chippenham) 


| An Attractive Old Stone-Built House in an | 4”!4st lovely —_——e on the Southern slopes of thy 


unspoilt village 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main Services. Central Heating. 
Stabling for 5. Garage for 3. 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 3 ACRES. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


NORTHANTS 

PICTURESQUE SMALL MODERN Bouse IN 

HEART OF RURAL COUNTR 
Hall, 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, nmol 

Co.’s electricity. Garages. Outbuildinés. 

Standing in small well-timbered park with river frontage. 
PRICE £3,000, WITH ABOUT 12 ACRES 

OSBORN & ¢ MERC ER, 


Agents : as above. 


SWANAGE (on Sea Front) 
2 HOUSES ‘ADJOINING AND INTER- 
COMMUNICATING 
In all 4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Air Raid Shelter. 
IDEAL FOR GUEST ga SMALL HOTEL, 
ETC. 


For Sale Freehold 


Sole OSBORN & MERCER, 


Agents : as above. 


(M.2377) | 


| Cricket ground, with pavilion. 


sr, 


PICCADILLY, w.; 


SOMERSET 


endip Hills. 


| 


| A BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT JACOBEAN 


REPLICA 
| Erected about 50 years ago regardless of 


expense and 


to the designs of a well- Siemens arch tect. 


(M.2369) | 


4 reception, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 b 
Main electricity and gas. Central h 
5 Cottages. Stabling. Garag: 


Charming well-timbered gardens sloping to a riy 
(one stocked with trout). Hard and grass te 
Meadowla 


ABOUT 17 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Full details from : 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 








LOFTS & WARNER 


41, BERKELEY SQ., LONDON, W.1. 


Gro. 3056. 





Adjacent to pretty village near Richmond. 


Easily managed. 


MAIN 


For further particulars and appointment to view, apply to Lorrs & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


WATER, ELECTRICITY, 


SURREY 


COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 
LOVELY OPEN VIEWS. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 


GAS AND DRAINAGE. 


FREEHOLD £4,000 


OVERLOOKING GOLF COURSE. 


sitting rooms, kitchen, maid’s sitting room. 


RADIATORS THROUGHOUT. 


(Tel. : Gro. 3056). 


rooms, 
ting. 








Station Rd. East, 
Oxted, Surrey- 
Oxted 240. 





600 FT. UP. NEAR KNOLE PARK 


EVENOAKS (4 miles). THIS BEAUTIFUL HALF- 
TIMBERED HOUSE, with superb views on South 
slopes. 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
excellent domestic offices. Companies’ water and electricity. 
Garage for 2. Excellent modern cottage. Garden, woodland | 
and paddock faeed 5 ACRES. 
RICE FREEHOLD £7,000. 
All further B.A of: Messrs. F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, | 
CaRD & Co., 125, High Street, Sevenoaks. 
(Tel. : Sevenoaks 1147.) 


F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


125, High St. Sevenoaks, Kent 


Sevenoaks 1147-8. 


urrey. 
Reigate 2938 





C FOR OCCUPATION AFTER THE WAR 
(Now under requisition for evacuees.) 


MILES FROM SEVENOAKS (in lovely unspoil' 
country). 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, lounge 
hall. Garages for 3 and outbuildings. Companies’ water 
and electricity. Central heating. Beautiful gardens and 
paddock. 6 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,300. 
All further information from the Owner’s Agents: F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 125, High Street, Sevenoaks. 
(Tel. : 1147 and 1148.) 


SURREY AND KENT BORDERS 


45, High St., Reigate, 
s 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE, pee a 


mile from station. The accommodation is on 
only and comprises: 2 reception rooms, 5/6 be 
bathroom, good offices. — garage and 2 AC 

inexpensive garden, in a 
Fi EHOLD & 
Putther particulars of: Mess F. D. IBBETT, } 
CaRD & Co., Station Road. _ Oxted, Sur 

(Tel.: Oxted 2 


2 floors 
{rooms, 
RES of 


——_ situation. 


TOSELY, 
‘y. 











184, ae ae ROAD, 
NDON, 8.W.3. 





BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY | 








BETWEEN OXFORD AND AYLESBUR Y 


IN ABSOLUTELY UNSPOILT COUNTRY 
90 minutes London. 
WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 

THIS CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE. Ages ago 
it was the Rectory. In MELLOWED RED BRICK, now 
completely modernised and in perfect order, with all main 
services and containing: 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. IT STANDS IN OLD GARDENS OF 1% , ACRES. 
Excellent cottage with 5 rooms, bathroom ‘and main 

electricity and water. 2 garages. 

A VERY CHARMING PLACE. 

FREEHOLD £5,500 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


UNIQUE ESTATE, NEWBURY 


CHARMING OLD-TONED RED BRICK AND 

TILED BERKSHIRE MANOR HOUSE. 3 reception, 

6 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services. In attractive 

garden. Excellent buildings, including 13 capital stud 

boxes, 3 superior cottages (main services) and 110 ACRES, 

mostly well-watered grass. 

RARELY SUCH 

THIS 


A PROPERTY AVAILABLE 
FAVOURITE PART. 


IN 


FREEHOLD AT REASONABLE PRICE 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


Kensington 
0152-3 


HEREFORD—WORCESTER BORD 


GENTLEMAN’S SMALL RESIDENTIAL E 


COMMANDING FINE VIEWS AND AFFC 
GOOD SHOOTING AND FISHING. 


106 ACRES 
CHARMING FARMHOUSE, perfect order. 3 re 


6 bedrooms (fitted basins), bathroom. Electric li » 


all conveniences. Drive approach. Ornamental ; 
well timbered. Excellent farm buildings. 2 c¢ 


VACANT POSSESSION 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD MOST MODERATE 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


ON COMPLETIO . 















ESTATE 


* Estate, 
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HARRODS OFFICES 





a 


on 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
yet $ ° and Haslemere 
preanray ere 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 othe 
KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS c.4 

















1 hour from London. Really beautiful situation. 
FASCINATING OLD-FASHIONED FARMHOUSE 
MODERNISED a pnw vt i THOROUGHLY 
$ reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, complete 
otfices. 
Co.’s water, Electric light. Electric cooking. 


Garage foi 2 cars. Farmery. Several usefu- out- 
buildings. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, inexpensive in upkeep, 
with swimming pool, lawns, kitchen garden, orchard, 
tennis court, pasture land, etc., in all about 


20 ACRES 
ONLY £4,250 EARLY POSSESSION 
Recommended by: 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 





















OVERLOOKING A KENTISH COMMON c.3 


Very healthy neiyhbourhood, on high ground, within easy 
reach. of Tunbridge Wells Spa. 
FOR SALE 
WELI-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main drainage. Co.’s electric ‘light, gas and water. 
Central heating. Garage with rooms over. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS WITH KITCHEN 
GARDEN, WOODLAND, IN ALL ABOUT 


2 ACRES 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR 
QUICK SALE 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1 
(Fa. Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 

















Garage for 2. 


STONE-BUILT 
FARMHOUSE 
Dining room and attractive 
5 bedrooms, and 4 small bedrooms 
built into a verandah running length of 
house, bathroom. 


Gravitation water. Calor gas lighting. 


Cowshed for 20, with water laid on. 


Good Farmery. Cottage. 















IN THE TRIANGLE 


TAVISTOCK, OKEHAMPTON AND LAUNCESTON ¢.2 


PRODUCTIVE AND HEALTHY FARM OF ABOUT 203 ACRES 


Land bounded by a trout stream for 
about half a mile. 


lounge, 


GOOD ROUGH SHOOTING AND 
GOOD HUNTING DISTRICT. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,200 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 











LINCOLNSHIRE WOLDS c.4 


5 miles Lincoln. Frequent bus service. View for miles. 


STONE-BUILT COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 
WITH FEATURES OUT OF THE ORDINARY. 


Entrance hall and cloakroom, large lounge and dining 
room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom and usual offices. 












Co.s’ electr light and power and water. Small 
cottage (at present let). 


SMALL AND ATTRACTIVE GARDEN, LAWN, 
LILY POND, ETC. 


£3,000 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents : 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton eo S.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. E2tn. 






















CHARMING OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE c.3 


12 miles Sevenoaks, amidst delightful rural scenery, 
about 400 ft. up. 45 minutes by rail from Town. 









4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light 
and modern conveniences. 


Cottage. 


WELL-MATURED GARDENS WITH KITCHEN 
GARDEN, ORCHARD, IN ALL ABOUT 


4% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
REASONABLE PRICE 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton —— 8.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 


Garage. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L 
1. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.I. 

. INSLEY-FOX, P.AS.1., AVAL 
ALEC HAMBRO. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS, 
BOURNEM OUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


Se 
SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.f,, FAT. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S1., A.A, 
BRIGHTON: 
A. KILVINGTON, FALP.A, 





BRANKSOME PARK, BOURNEMOUTH 


THIS DIGNIFIED AND IMPOSING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 


ENJOYING PRIVACY AND 
SECLUSION. 


3 bath- 
rooms, oak-panelled hall, drawing room, 


14 bedrooms, dressing room, 


mahogany-panelled dining room. 


OAK-PANELLED STUDY, BOU- 
DOIR, BILLIARDS ROOM, 
STRONG ROOM, SERVANTS’ HALL 
AND COMPLETE DOMESTIC 
OFFICES, 


[llustrated -Jparticulars of: 


Fox & Sons, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. 


2 COTTAGES, 
2 GARAGES (for 4 or 5 cars 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


10 ACRES 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, I 
PENSIVE TO MAINTAIN. 


VACANT POSSESSI: 4¥ 





FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION. 


DORSET 


6 miles from Blandford. 11 miles from Dorchester 


VALUABLE MIXED FARM OF 147 ACRES 
with 
TWO MODERNISED RESIDENCES 


having tbasins in bedrooms, central heating, ‘“‘Aga’’ cooker, and upon which a sum of 
£6,000 has been expended in{converting them into two houses. 


COWSHEDS WITH 32 STALLS. 


COTTAGE. 


OTHER USEFUL 
TITHE £12. 


BUILDINGS, 


THE LANDS ARE BEING WELL FARMED AND ARE IN GOOD HEART AND 
CONDITION. 
For particulars apply: 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO INVESTORS 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


FOX & SONS are favoured with instructions to SELL by 

AUCTION in LOTS, at THE STAR AND GARTER HOTEL, 

WOLVERHAMPTON, on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 
1943, at 5 p.m. 


FREEHOLD INVESTMENT PROPERTIES 


COMPRISING : 


47 HOUSES AND A SHOP 


THE WHOLE PRODUCING A TOTAL INCOME OF 


£1,475 12s. 2d. PER ANNUM 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of the Solicitors : 

AND Sons, 25, Waterloo Road, Wolverhampton, and of the Auctioneers, Messrs. 

Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Brighton and 
Southampton, 


Messrs. HALL 





SALE TUESDAY NEXT. 
NEW FOREST, HANTS 
Occupying a pleasant position and situated about 7 miles from Southampton. 1% »iles 
from Cadnam and 1% miles from Lyndhurst Road Station, 


FOX & SONS are favoured with instructions to SELL BY AUCTION «@ the 
ROYAL HOTEL, CUMBERLAND PLACE, SOUTHAMPTON, on TUES AY, 
AUGUST 31, 1943, at 3 p.m. precisely (unless previously sold privately) 


THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD PROPERTY 


MOORLANDS FARM, 
LOWER BARTLEY, WOODLANDS, SOUTHAMPTON 


Excellent Farm House containing: 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen, 
scullery. 


Dairy, etc. USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 


j The electricity and water mains are a short distance from the Property. 


THE WHOLE EXTENDS 
15 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE AND 4 ACRES WILLYJBE GIVEN ON 
COMPLETION. 


Particulars and Conditions of Sate may be obtained of the Sulicitors: Messrs. 

BLATCH & Co., 28, Landguard Road, Southampton, and at Totton; or of the 

Auctioneers, Messrs. Fox & Sons, 2, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton, and at 
Bournemouth and Brighton. 


TO ABOUT 








vA 
WIMBORNE, RINGWOOD, BLANDFORD, 


SHAFTESBURY, DORCHESTER AND ADJA- 
CENT TOWNS IN HANTS, DORSET, WILTS 
AND SOMERSET 


FOX & SONS, ESTATE AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH, HAVE 

MANY APPLICATIONS FOR MEDIUM-SIZED RESIDENCES 

WITHJEARLY{POSSESSION, INJALL THE ABOVE DISTRICTS, 

AND WILL BE GLAD TO HEAR FROM_OWNERS WISHING 

TO SELL, OR THEIR SOLICITORS. THEY HAVE APPLI- 

CANTS WAITING TO INSPECT SUITABLE PROPERTIES 
IMMEDIATELY. 








STAFFORDSHIRE 


Situa’e in the trianqle Stafforl, Cannock antl Wolv2rhampion. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
OF BRICK AND SLATE 
CONSTRUCTION. 


5 bedrooms, 2 well-fitted bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, maids’ sitting room, 
complete domestic offices. 


Main electricity. 

water and drainage. Central heating. 

Garage. Stabling. 3 heated green- 
houses. 4 cottages. 


Companies’ gas, 


orchard, 
about 


IN ALL 


High-walled kitchen garden, 
grass tennis court, parkland, 


13 ACRES 


For particulars apply : 


About 200 yards from main Stafford-Wolverhampton Road. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


THE COTTAGES ARE LET TO 

GOOD TENANTS AND PRODUCE 

A TOTAL OF £28 14s. Od. PUR 
ANNUM. 


VACANT POSSESSION OF 


RESIDENCE WILL BE GIVEN 
COMPLETION OF THE PURCH* 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5, 


ABOUT 15 MINUTES’ WALK F! 


E 
£33 10s. 0d. PER ANNUM 
PRICE £3,750 FREEHC 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 








(11 BRANCH OFFICES 
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The most Progressive 
arvesting Machine yet introduced 
— MAN—ONE MOTOR—CUTS OPERATING COSTS 


fore it is too Late make sure you see it at work 
_ this season’s harvest. 


- co No. 15 Combine— outstanding for performance 


d capacity in all crop conditions. 6 ft. and 8 ft. cut, 
gine Driven, Grain Tank or Bagger. 
Write for names of users in your district. 


MANPOWER 


FUE 
GRAIN on he 


opening cut 





MASSEY-HARRIS Ltd. associated with BLACKSTONE & Co. Ltd. 


Offices: Massey House, Brooklands Road, Sale, Manchester 








vi 
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Guard it well! 
It is imperative that it 
be protected and its life 
?’ prolonged. 


PRESOTIM 


The finest Decorative Wood Preservative 
is available in ample quantities. Presotim 
enhances the natural beauty of the wood and 
protects it against dry rot and all forms of 
insect attack. 








Stocked by Ironmongers and Stores or direct from the Manufacturers : 


POWELL DUFFRYN 
ASSOCIATED COLLIERIES LIMITED 


By-Products Department, !13/5D Bute St., Cardiff. * Phone: Cardiff 8750 


@ 49-415 














manship 









A famous Name 
for Sporting Clothes 


Riding Kit by Harry 
Hall has the Cut, 
Style and Work- 
that in 
more than fifty 
years has become 
a tradition. 
shall be happy to 
make new gar- 

ments, and to re- 
novate or remake 
your own Breeches, 
Jodhpurs, or Jackets. 
Post Orpers — Send 
1d, stamp for Chart 
and Patterns. 


HARRY HALL 


Military, Civil & Sporting Tailors ‘™® 


Ladies’ Costume & Habit Makers 
235 REGENT STREET WI 
Telephone: REGent 2115 


Formerly at Oxford St., Cheapside, & Hay Hill. 















We 










handling. 





FAS’ to instal and simple to control. 
Continuous operation and discharge. 
Even drying, pneumatic elevation of wet 
and dried grain. For sack or bulk 


Capacity up to 2 tons per 
, hour. Details on re- 




























Phone : Longparish 224 











quest. Standard Drier 


£425 


ex. works. 





ED " & KE #4 al Chemists perform a vital 


LONGPARISH, ANDOVER HANTS. National service. They com- 


’Grams ; ‘* Kennedy, Longparish ”* 


prise a highly important part of 















the machinery for maintaining 
the nation’s health: the medical 


od 
ie profession unhesitatingly relies 
0 TI gr upon them to dispense prescrip- 


tions accurately. They are 
authorities on toilet prepara- 


BATTERIES rroresisarchear trom 


tion. For over forty years they 


For Cou ntry House have been recommending— 
Lighting 


For particulars write to: TOOTH PASTE 


THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 


: Futhymol 


1e original Grosvenor Gardens House, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 }—-_______4 EE 








4 olling material 























w.cr.4 | ———— 
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olour with Old Oa‘ 


Vivid upholstery accentuates the beauty of Cid 


Oak. A Reproduction group reminiscent of ‘1¢ 


Repsoduction of a i6chGenmry 17th Century—from a selection in our vast Galler s 


X-frame chair 


HARRODS GALLERIES 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SWI! 
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Harlip 


MISS JEAN LESLIE 


Miss Leslie, who is the only daughter of the late Sir Norman Leslie, Bt., and of Lady Leslie, is 


working in a Government Office 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
WS5.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 
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ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 


Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

CountTRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





THE FUTURE OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


HE history of England, as Mr. 

Churchill has said, is to a great extent 

the history of four or five hundred 

families, whose ancient homes are still 
for the most part intact. But, even before the 
present war, he doubted whether many would 
be lived ina generation from now by the families 
who created them. Feudal strongholds like 
Alnwick, Arundel, Berkeley, and Powis Castles, 
are living chapters of history; no less are such 
great houses, built by the builders of national 
greatness, as Hatfield, Burleigh, Chatsworth, 
and Houghton. But, as almost every issue of 
CouNTRY LIFE reminds us, there are number- 
less old houses, only less in size, which embody 
the history of an epoch or a district, a clan or 
a trade, and the break-up of which would 
permanently impoverish the meaning of 
““England.”’ 

The review on pages 376-79 of some of these 
places, which have been safeguarded through 
the National Trust scheme, illustrates the best 
way whereby Mr. Churchill’s sad conclusion can 
be avoided. But the catastrophe through which 
we are living is certain to fulfil his prophecy 
for many others. The problem is how the 
material asset, if not the spirit enshrined, can 
be preserved for people of to-day and the future. 
Some, with special claims or advantages, may 
be hoped to continue in present use. Others 
may well be made self-supporting as residential 
or employees’ clubs, hotels, or flats—maintained 
by many instead of by one. Cultural institu- 
tions might account for a few: as Oxford 
University will maintain Wytham Abbey so 
might, say, the Royal Academy another 
mansion, as a “‘School of British Art Studies’”’ 
for overseas students. The new secondary 
schools could advantageously adapt others to 
their new needs. The purposes to which many 
have been turned in war-time will probably be 
made permanent in some cases. 

Two instances of this process are the 
country house in the Lake District acquired 
by the Liverpool Seamen’s Welfare Centre as 
a rest and rehabilitation centre for merchant 
sailors; and Mottram Hall, Cheshire, taken over 
as a guest-house for employees of a Manchester 
engineering firm. Pictures of this charming 
house were illustrated two years ago, and 
the new use of it can be compared with 
Winnington Hall in the same county, designed 
by James Wyatt, and latterly used as the 
administrative offices of a great chemical firm. 
But it would be to confuse the issues to convert 
a monument of history and architecture to such 
social or commercial purposes, however ad- 
mirable, when there are innumerable places of 
equal amenity but less artistic importance 
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available. The traditions of art and history 
tend to wither from too sudden contrast; the 
spirit of a house resides largely in its accumu- 
lated contents. And more essential to that 
spirit even than furniture or pictures is the 
warmth and care and personality assured only 
by understanding use. 


WISDEN YET AGAIN 


RICKET goes gallantly on and Wisden is 
almost an integral part of cricket. 
Stouter than I used to be, 
Still more corpulent grow = 

cannot to-day be the motto of that evergreen 
and ever-welcome volume. It has of necessity 
had to grow more slender, but there is still a 
vast deal of information in it and it remains 
one of the perfect books for browsing. The 
matches played nowadays, though they are the 
best of good fun and attract mighty crowds 
to Lord’s, have not quite the permanent interest 
for the serious student of the game that peace- 
time matches possessed, but for those who want 
them their scores are set out. There is a capital 
account of Maurice Leyland by Mr. Robertson- 
Glasgow, which shows what a prop and stay 
to England that sturdy Yorkshireman has been. 
His average for England against Australia is 
something over 57, larger by 15 than his 
average for all first-class cricket. Public 
School cricket has naturally suffered least 
from the war and Lieutenant-Colonel G. H. M. 
Cartwright has once more much that it is 
interesting to say about it. Of the two young 
Dulwich heroes, now both serving in the Royal 
Marines, T. E. Bailey and A. W. H. Mallett, he 
says: ‘I do not think that any school has ever 
possessed two such cricketers at the same time.”’ 
When we think of Jackson and Maclaren in 
the Harrow eleven, or Palairet and Fry for 
Repton, to mention only two instances, this is 
praise indeed. 


TO KATRINA IN A DONKEY-CART 


LONG the winding, flowery lanes, 
Threading the empty, sunlit land, 
A small brown donkey and a shabby cart 
Creep to the sea and the untrodden sand. 
A lark mounts up, high as the day 1s long, 
And you beside me make another song. 


You sing of waves and whales and hidden caves, 

Of mermaid palaces and starry night; 

The world’s an ocean where vou dip your net 

To fish up gleaming treasures of delight. 

The lark shakes out his notes, then folds a wing 

And sudden drops to earth. But still you sing. 

Yours ave winged thoughts. The donkey, what are 
his 2 

Do dreams as old as Egypt fill his brain 2 

Where now Welsh foxgloves chime does he behold 

A fig-tvee leaning in a dusty plain? 

I have no thoughts, but wishes. Would that we 

For ever might go ambling to the sea! 


EILUNED LEwIs. 


TIED FARM COTTAGES 


PART from the Government’s lamentable 
muddling over their 3,000 homes for 
farm-workers, two recent developments have 
brought us back to the problem of the tied 
cottage. The Treasury refuse to make reason- 
able allowance for capital equipment charges 
in calculating the income tax of agricultural 
owners, and the National Agricultural Wages 
Committee have recommended a further increase 
in the general minimum wages for farm-workers. 
Tied farm cottages let at the rate of three 
shillings a week, the landlord paying rates, are 
obviously capital equipment; apart from which, 
neither the advantages nor disadvantages to the 
occupier can be ignored in any discussion of 
basic rates of pay. Of three equally skilled men 
at present doing similar work, and ostensibly 
earning 60s. a week, one may get 57s. and a 
tied cottage worth 10s. Another gets 57s. and 
a cottage worth only 5s. The third receives his 
60s. in cash and is compelled to rent an untied 
cottage at 10s. To be fair to all parties, surely, 
farming should be in a position to afford wages 
which would enable farm-workers to pay market 
rents like other working men in their districts. 
And here we get back to the old basic need 
for adequate guaranteed prices for agricultural 
produce. What are the alternative proposals? 


1943 


That all tied cottages should be prohibiteg> 
That tied or untied cottages should be sub. 
sidised so that they can be let at a rent to match 
a scandalously low wage? The first Suggestio 
is impracticable in a country where, ag it is 
stock and equipment may be carried off almost 
under the eyes of the farmer and his staff 
Key men must live within sight and hearing 
of the spot. As for the recurring su! sidy ‘ee 
posals and allied suggestions for blocks of 
central-heated flats, nurseries, restay ants, and 
hostels for single workers, they are |. “gely due 
to a preposterous confusion of thousht, My 
A. G. Street in his new pamphlet 
Cottages and Post-war Farming (J. M. 
finds adequate illustration of the wro: 
ness of such proposals in Canada and 
where a policy of exploiting the lanc 
standard-of-living basis has led to ‘' 
able result of ruined land and destitut 
people.’’ His conclusion is not to b 
To make the land serve man, me 
content to serve the land. The im 
of the conditions of the people 
automatically. 


n Farm 
vent, 6d.) 
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THE SCHOOL REPORT 


R. CHARLOTTE M. FLEMIN 
London University Institute o 
tion says that the habit of sending 1 
children to their parents is a “‘scand: 
ceeding,’’ since ‘‘unskilled”’ parents— 
that epithet may precisely mean—use 
as ‘‘an instrument of torture.’’ Thi. is very 
solemn language. Schoolmasters ma ” indeed 
agree with Dr. Fleming but on quite other 
grounds than hers, since they find it something 
of a torture to have to occupy the days at the 
end of term, already very full, in trying to say 
something that shall be interesting and original 
as well as true about their young charges, It 
is hard to believe that many parents bitterly 
reproach their offspring with the oft-repeated 
information that they will not concentrate and 
could do much better if they applied their 
minds. It is true that Mr. Bultitude made the 
last day of Dick’s holidays more miserable by 
referring to reports and to his request to Dr. 
Grimstone to remember Solomon’s remarks on 
the subject of education, but he was a notably 
unsympathetic father until he had _ been 
chastened by means of the Garuda Stone. Most 
schoolchildren, if they read Dr. Fleming's 
remarks, will be surprised to hear that they 
have been so cruelly used, and most parents 
will think that she is ‘‘comin’ it rayther too 
strong.”’ 


of the 
Educa- 
ports on 
sus pro- 
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€ report 


TOMATOES 


ERY many years ago there was a discussion 
in a hotel as to whether tomatoes were 
fruits or vegetables. The head-waiter, asked to 


settle the problem, delivered judgment: 
“‘Tumarters, sir? Tumarters is hextras.’’ Ever 
since the last imports of these hextras arrived 
from Holland (whence also came much other 
produce, as well as most of our kitchen and 
market-garden improvements), home-grown 
tomatoes have been intermittently in the news. 
But how many of the people who form queues 
on the pavements, or gloat over the trusses of 
fruit colouring in their own gardens, give a 
thought to the odd history of tomatoes? So 
long ago as 1596 Gerard was growing “apples 
of love” in Holborn. He wrote that the plant 
was cultivated in 

whence 
where 


Spaine, Italie, and such hot Countries, fron 
my selfe have received seeds for my gard¢ 
they do increase and prosper. 


won 
disiac 
to be 
nd in 
plenty 
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But for nearly three centuries tomat 
little favour, despite their supposed ap! 
properties. In 1753 tomatoes were sa 
eaten “‘by Jew families in England,’ 
1796 a writer recorded that he “ founc 
of tomaté, which, being produced i 
British gardens, I will not attempt to dé 
Yet even 60 years ago many English: 
neither seen nor tasted tomatoes, whi 
rumoured to be the cause of both lep! 
cancer. Earlier, tomatoes had been sus] 
unreasonably) for their relationship 0 the 
poisonous nightshades—a relationship shared 
with potatoes, which Dr. Deering desct ded 10 
1738 as ‘“‘eatable nightshade.” 
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5 abel 
Will F. Taylor 


THE THATCHED STREET: OKEFORD FITZPAINE, DORSET 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


"HEN, owing to the black-out, I 
have to leave my favourite stretch 
of trout water at the first of dusk, 
just as matters are becoming 

lively or on those occasions when I have 
made the long and tiring cycle ride and the 
weather changes suddenly with a chill wind 
blowing down the water meadows so that 
my journey is not only unnecessary, but 
also in vain—I often long to live right on the 
banks of the river so that it would be possible 
to see from the windows of the house when a 
rise started. I picture myself, with a rod up 
and ready in the hall and the most likely fly 
tied on, and being all present and correct on 
the water about 00.05 after zero; but perhaps 
it would not be like that at all. I know several 
men who spent their lives in jungles, desert 
or bush, and talked innocently in this strain; 
but when, on retirement, they achieved their 
objective, with a house right on a stretch of 
trout river, it was extraordinary how seldom 
they availed themselves of the opportunities at 
the end of the lawn. One sees their rods up and 
ready in the hall, but all too cften there is a 
spider’s web set between the reel and the butt, 
and the fly has been thinned out by moth; and 
one of these men gave up trout altogether when 
they were within easy reach, devoting himself 
exclusively to salmon fishing on a far distant 
and very unproductive stretch of water. I 
Suppose custom does stale the infinite variety 
of fishing, and such is human nature that we 
do not appreciate the good things which lie 
at our door, but only those not easily obtainable. 
* * 


* 

T the present moment—and August and 
{\ early September are not propitious months 
for river fishing—I think of the big lakes of 
Galway and Mayo, which in these days are as 
inaccessible as anything I know, and I desire 
a cottage right on the shores of one of the 
farthest-lung arms, away from any of the 


Tecognised dapping beats. I know of at least 
two cot ages which fulfil these requirements, 
and hav. a most happy recollection of one in 
which | stayed for a short time during the 
daddy-l g-leg dap. Whatever the day had 
been |i] and sometimes the big fellows of 
these li tone lakes can be most unresponsive 
during hours of light, there was always a 
chanc omething moving between 8.30 p.m. 
and f rk, when fishing with professional 
boatn .d ceased all over the loughs. I 
woul the boat out by myself, drifting 
dow \, in the dying breeze with a claret 
9 -nd Connemara black fished wet as 
Te. 


tcri the long day with the dapping 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


rod; and there was never an evening when I 
did not come in with a fish or two round about 
the 2-Ib. mark, with, occasionally, something 
considerably larger. I wonder if this sort of 
easy fishing would pall if it were ready on tap 
at the end of the: lawn all the days of the season, 
and whether one of the main attractions of 
angling is not the difficulty of getting to the 
water. One thing [I do remember is how 
tired one became of trout for breakfast every 
morning—even of those superfine, deep pink, 
firm-fleshed fellows off rocky bottoms—and 
how one longed for a simple herring. 
* * 


* 
N author who whiles away his time as a 

Member of Parliament when he is not 
engaged on more strenuous and important 
duties as an Intelligence Officer in the Army, 
Captain Somerset de Chair, has published his 
diary of the operations against the Iraqi rebels 
when he served with the force known as King- 
col, which went from the shores of Palestine 
across the Syrian desert to relieve Baghdad. 
The book is called The Golden Carpet (Golden 
Cockerel Press, 10gns. and 3gns.), and is written 
in an attractively whimsical manner, in which 
Captain de Chair says very much what he 
thought at the time about most of the people 
he met during the campaign. 

There is mention several times in the book 
of Glubb Pasha, of the Trans-Jordan Arab 
Legion, who, with his small mechanised force, 
held the most important part of the valuable 
oil pipe line until reinforcements arrived. 
Glubb’s Arab Legionnaires were called by our 
troops “‘Glubb’s Girls’ because these men, 
nomad Beduin from Arabia, wear their hair 
long and some of them affect the curly ringlets 
worn by débutantes in the ’eighties. Their 
uniform also suggests the other sex, as over all 
they wear a long braided brown gown, with the 
voluminous long sleeves of their undershirts 
hanging a yard downwards from the wrist. I 
met them frequently in other days when Glubb 
was a next-door neighbour of mine; and always 
I wondered what they did with their lengthy 
sleeves when they went into action. 

+ * 


¥ 
HEN we heard the sad news some months 
ago that no more barley was to be 
devoted to whisky distilleries those of us who 
believed that it was seldom sold until it had 


come to years of discretion said to ourselves : 
“Well, anyway, we shan’t feel the draught 
until 1949 and by that time we may have 
acquired a taste for potato potheen or apple- 
jack brandy—or might even have turned 
teetotal.’”’ None of the alternatives seemed 
particularly attractive at the time, but seven 
years, say, is a very nice margin and as a period 
it has historical traditions for accomplishing 
miracles. Now, however, we hear that the 
existing stock of whisky is likely soon to be 
exhausted and so we are wondering what the 
distillers have been doing with our supplies 
which were earmarked for so many years in the 
future. I should like particularly to know who 
has drunk my December 1949 bottle, and also 
if he had a bad head the next day, as according 
to all my preconceived ideas it was quite unfit 
for consumption until seven years had elapsed. 

It was a foregone conclusion when this 
war started that whisky would be singled out 
for harsh treatment, for the unfortunate spirit 
has never been able to live down the bad name 
it acquired in the ’70s and 80s of last century. 

* 
* 

OME half a century ago, or even more, the 
grandmothers of us all were convinced that 
whisky was a very wicked thing which led men 
down that broad highway which runs straight 
into perdition. I think it had something to do 
with the old rollicking sea chanty of those days 

which ran : 
Here’s to good old whisky—drink it down, drink 

it down— 

Here’s to good old whisky—drink it down. 

Here’s to good old whisky, it’s the stuff to make 
you frisky, 

Here’s to good old whisky—drink it down. 

All the legislators in this land of ours had 
grandmothers, and, some of them, grandfathers 
also, who were convinced of the evil of whisky, 
and owing to heredity there is at the back of 
their minds, though they are by no means 
averse to the spirit themselves, the conviction 
that whisky is rather regrettable if it comes to 
the point, and should as a punishment be subject 
to special taxation and the first to suffer cuts 
in supplies. 

The whisky drinker’s complaint is that the 
reserve stock should have lasted very much 
longer than it has, and we have a strong sus- 
picion that a great number of beer drinkers have 
been poaching on our preserves owifig to short- 
age of their own particular beverage and sudden 
war-time affluence. As most whisky drinkers 
are recruited from those with interior mechan- 
isms which do not respond properly to ales we 
shall be unable to adopt a policy of reprisals. 
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OF A 


BUZZARD FAMILY 


Written and Illustratedi by 


FRANCES PITT 


T was a lovely valley; green meadows lay 
on either side of a swift river that hurried 
down from the hills, and side valleys, in 
places so steep as almost to deserve the 

term ravine, led up into the mountains, which 
stretched away in grey, blue and faint purple 
ranges until lost in the mists of the horizon. It 
was a luxuriant landscape, the hillsides were 
thickly wooded, ferns rioted on every tree, and 
even the roadside ditches were tall with rank 
herbage. Two farmers rode by on stout ponies 
and the quick chatter of Welsh came to the ear. 

High overhead, a mere speck against the 
soft grey clouds, wheeled a bird, floating round 
and round on motionless wings, soaring in effort- 
less flight higher and higher towards the clouds 
—in short, this was the land of the buzzard and 
here was a buzzard to greet my arrival. 

For many years I had wanted to see some- 
thing of the buzzard at home, that fine member 
of the hawk tribe which is the last of the bigger 
members of the family Falconide to survive in 
any numbers in the British Isles. The golden 
eagle exists on sufferance in the Highlands of 
Scotland, the kite is reduced to a few protected 
pairs in the centre of Wales and not one of our 
three harriers occupies a strong position. The 
buzzard, however, is still fairly numerous in 
many of the wilder parts of Great Britain and 
in particular in Wales, where a buzzard soaring 
aloft is a common and characteristic sight. I 
once had the remarkable good fortune to see a 
buzzard and a kite trying to outfly each other, 
each circling round and round, climbing steadily 
and each trying to get above the other. But 
she of the forked tail and she of the rounded 
wings—they were both undoubtedly females— 
were evenly matched and, having reached a 
great height, they closed their wings and dropped 
earthwards, returning to that oak wood on the 


THE HEN BUZZARD DURING ONE OF HER LEISURELY 
VISITS TO THE NEST WITH FOOD, GENERALLY SHREWS 


AND VOLES 





steep side of the valley 
where they had their 
respective nests. 


Despite the com- 
parative abundance of 
the buzzard I had 
never been able to 
watch a pair at home, 
still less to photograph 
the species at the nest. 
Hence it was with a 
thrill of excitement 
that I watched that 
high wheeling speck, 
and with still greater 
excitement that I pre- 
sently made my way 
from the main valley 
up one of the wooded 
side valleys. 


A sheep path led 
through the bracken, 
over short turf and 
onwards and upwards. 
Somewhat stunted 
oaks clad this higher 
ground, but we looked 
down on noble trees 
through whose tops 
there were grand 
glimpses of rolling 
mountains widely covered with Government 
plantations. From the trees around came the 
sharp note of a great spotted woodpecker and 
the scolding of a jay. The distant murmur of 
a stream rose from far below. 

It was very hot indeed climbing beneath 
the trees, and I was glad to stop, look back and 
take in all these details—the steeper the bank 

; the better I appreci- 
atea lovely scene. The 
other members of the 
party had evidently 
good wind; at any 
rate the three of them 
proceeded briskly and 
I had te abandon 
staring at the view 
and plod after them. 
We went out over a 
grassy top and then 
dropped down into 
the valley once more. 
It was here very steep, 
its precipitous sides 
being clothed with 
scrub oak and 
mountain ash, while 
bilberry, honeysuckle 
and ferns draped the 
rocks. 


We were close to 
the nest, I was 
warned, and peering 
into the crag I saw a 
large bird flap off with 
rather owlish flight. 
There on a ledge was 
the nest, a quite con- 
siderable platform 
built up of sticks and 
twigs and in the nest 
were two eyasses. The 
word “‘eyass,’’ used by 
the falconers of old to 
denote a juvenile bird 
of prey, sounds well, 
but we treated the 
two with scant 
courtesy and usually 
spoke of them as “‘the 
chicks,’’ Both were 
clad in grey - white 
down and had a small 


“IT WAS A TREMENDOUS 
VERY FINE BUZZARD SO NEAR AND SO UNSUSPICIOUS 
OF HUMAN PRESENCE” 


1943 





THRILL TO SEE SUCH A 


patch of pure white on the nape of the neck. 
One was much larger and stronger than the other, 

As is the case with the majority of the 
larger predatory birds, the buzzard lays its eggs 
with an interval of two or three days between, 
but begins incubation with number one; s0 
this hatches first and the early eyass has a good 
start. If this eldest chick is a female—the 
female buzzard is larger than the male and 
definitely the better half—the difference in size 
between the two is yet more accentuated and 
the disparity may be considerable. 

It was so with these two. “Little brother” 
was a poor puny mite; “big sister’’ was a 
bouncing lass. When we arrived she was in 
the act of murdering him! She was pulling at 
him, shaking him and hammering him on the 
head. The poor feeble baby, probably 12 to 
24 hours out of the shell—she may have beet 
four to five days old—was unable to resist. All 
the time we were there the murderous assault 
continued. There was a horrid fascination in 
the scene. Such doings are not unusual in the 
home life of the bigger birds of prey. The young 
ones have an instinctive desire to pull and tear 
at anything warm, soft and yielding, and they 
do not distinguish between food brought in by 
the parents and a brother or sister. If that 
brother or sister is too weakly to defend itself, 
well then that is an end of the matter. 

While we watched the horrid drama ul- 
folding before us, the parent buzzards were 
mewing like unhappy cats somewhere in the 
valley below, but not even the tragedy of the 
nest could keep us indefinitely; a hic ng-tent 
must be erected and the birds must be left to 
get used to it. A frame was put up ©» 4 coll 
venient ledge whence an excellent view nto the 
nest was obtainable, and then an ancie’* cativas 
cover was produced and put over it. 


Once upon a time that cover was 
green in colour, but wind and weathe« 
many seasons in many parts of the Bri 
had bleached it white. It had been dye 
and dyed green, but whatever its colo 
always been a lucky hide. Birds had e 
it. In its latest guise of dull green it 
obtrusive and was not unduly con 
among the ferns and bilberries. The pre 
arrangements completed and everythi g done 
that it was possible to do, we had to t m and 
depart, leaving the gruesome tragedy of the 
nursery to proceed to its foreordained conclusio. 
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All this took place on June 1, and I gave the buzzard couple 

rly a week to get thoroughly used to the hide before I returned 
oe thei valley. The morning was pleasing, with the sun trying to 
alt through the clouds, and it promised well for photography. 

By 10.15 (double summer time) I was seated in the hide. My 
ad departed and I was able to survey the scene. There was 
the nest platform before me, but only one grey-white chick—very 
much grown —lay upon it. Eyass number two was gone and not a 
vestige of him was left. I hoped elder sister had found him indi- 
estible, but she looked remarkably well and the description “a 
puxom lass’ fitted her better than any other I could devise. 

Now th tall was quiet she began to mew, and the old birds also 
cried. The - voices came from somewhere in the valley, where a few 
pirds sang ida jay chattered. The cat-like mewing of the parents 
came neat’ and at 11 the female buzzard flew up into a near-by oak 
where Lhe a grand view of her sitting and preening herself; so too 
had a pai of jays. These lovely birds, whose pink, brown, black, 
white anc. ue colours flashed as they flew to and fro, evidently had 
4 nest ne at hand, and it was equally evident that they detested 
the buzz ouple. Every time a buzzard came near the jays began 
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THE MALE BUZZARD ALSO BROUGHT FOOD, BUT 
WAS AWAY AGAIN IN A MOMENT 


toswear. They were most useful, for they always warned me when 
a buzzard was returning. 

They gave the buzzards little peace. In this case the poor lady 
had only begun to put her plumage straight when a jay flew up 
from behind and tweaked a feather. She screamed with anger. At 
11.5 she flew down to the nest and inspected the chick. The 
youngster cried in expectation, but she had nothing to give it. She 
returned to her seat in the oak and sat there for five minutes. I 
much admired her; she was a very fine, rather dark bird, and I 
judged her to be no more than three or four years old. It was a 
tremendous thrill to see a big hawk of this type so near and so 
ususpicious of human presence. The click of my camera shutter 
and the purr of the cine camera puzzled and interested her but did 
hot worry her. 

Presently, and apparently in response to the cock’s calling in 
the distance, she spread her wings and floated off. I surmise that 
the male does all the hunting while the hen is sitting and most of it 
While the chicks are small. At 12.30 the jays began to scold ener- 
setically, and down from somewhere over my head, like a dark 
meteor, c opped the gentleman. I had a fleeting vision of a smaller 
and very ark buzzard poised for a brief moment on the edge of the 
hestand .en he was gone again as quickly as he had come, but he 
left a sy ll meadow vole behind him. Subsequent experience 
showed he always came thus, seldom tarrying for a moment, 
though ime was leisurely in her visits. 

2 3s grabbed the vole and did her best to bolt it whole. 
She st 9g) 1 with it but it would not go down. I really thought 
Neme was going to overtake the little wretch and that she was 
abou .o «cke herself. However, with a final convulsive swallow 
she got it down, when I turned to see the female buzzard _sitting up 


AFTER-DINNER FEELING. IN FIVE HOURS THIS CHICK 
HAD CONSUMED TWO SHREWS, FOUR BANK VOLES AND 
THREE MEADOW VOLES 


in the oak tree watching the show. She had little peace, the jays mobbed 
her persistently. One danced in front of her while the other pulled her tail. 
She squealed with fury, whereat the second jay tapped her on the head. 
She bobbed down and mewed loudly. At last the jays drove her away. 

At 1 the eyass was fed on a bank vole, the old lady breaking the 
mouse up for the chick and feeding the youngster bit by bit until its crop 
bulged like that of a pouter pigeon. At 1.30 the male brought a young 
thrush to the tree, where it was taken over by the female and brought 
to the nest. The child was already full, but the mother was taking no 
excuses and she stuffed it until it could hardly gasp. The last portion was 
a leg, and this time I really did think the young one would choke. It 
was quite half an hour before it could get the leg stowed inside. The 
old bird cleared up the remaining leg, the gizzard and so on herself. By the 
way, this was the only time I saw “feather” brought to the nest. With 
this exception the food consisted entirely of shrews and voles. 

The next day (June 8) was dull, with heavy mist on the hills and every- 
thing dripping with moisture. The ground steamed and the air was like a 
hothouse. The midges and mosquitoes were active, but other things were 
quiet. There was no sign of food on the nest, and the chick was evidently 
hungry, crying continuously to its parents. The hen buzzard soon took up 
her seat in the tree, when, despite the worrying jays, she remained, and 
added her voice to that of the chick in appealing to her mate to bring in 
supplies. Occasionally she went off, as if to try to hurry him up, but soon 


THE HEN ARRIVES WITH A MEADOW VOLE 
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returned again to lament his slowness. Appa- 
rently the wetness of the vegetation and the 
thick mist made hunting difficult and no offering 
was brought while I was in the hide. I pictured 
that poor cock, driven by the hungry laments 
of his wife and child, flapping to and fro 
through the mist, seeking in vain for voles and 
shrews that had no intention of coming out on 
so wet and miserable a day. 


What a different story was 
that of my next visit to the 
valley. This took place over two 
weeks later, on June 23, when I 
found the eyass much grown 
and with feathers showing 
through her down. 


The morning was a doubt- 
ful one after a damp night, but 
by the time my companion and 
I got to the hide there was 
enough blue sky “‘to patch a 
Dutchman’s trousers.” The 
sheep looked very white among 
the green of the bracken on the 
hillside, and the trees seemed a 
particularly brilliant green. In 
short, the sun was doing its 
best to come out, and it was 
bringing out too those midges 
whose powers of biting were 
first-class. 


By 10.10 I was settled in 
the hide, with the chick mewing 
like a fretful cat and the parents 
replying from somewhere in the 
valley. Here is what I wrote in 
my log: ‘10.20, the youngster screams and 
the cock, small and dark, drops on the nest 
with his back towards me, lets fall a small 
vole and is away again. The young one gulps 
it down, after which it walks about the nest 
—it is now strong on its legs—preens itself, 
does wing exercises, and screams like a naughty 
child wanting mother.” 

My log goes on: “10.35, the hen brings a 
small shrew, after which she preens herself in 
the tree. 11.15, up comes the female with a 
shrew, which chick bolts whole. 12.5, female 
with half-grown bank vole. 12.20, female with 


IF SHE 
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CHICK WOULD 


good-sized meadow vole. Chick swallows it. 
12.30, chick slumbers. 12.51, chick wakes up, 
squeals excitedly, and mother arrives with bank 
vole. Eyass toys with it and after a lot of con- 
templation gets it down—very full, crop bulg- 
ing. 1.40, the hen comes with meadow vole. 
2, the young one is unable to deal with this last 
mouse. It sits clasping it in its claws and now 


HAD NOT EATEN 


falls flat on the top of it and lies thus too full 
to move. 2.25, it is now a lovely day, soft sun- 
shine, with the stream far below murmuring 
like a far-off sea, and a few distant sounds of 
timbermen. Except for the wicked midges all 
is peaceful. 3.20, the female buzzard comes with 
a particularly bright chestnut bank vole. She 
watches the chick striving with the mouse for 
some minutes and then flies up into the oak 
tree. 3.25, she has brought another bank vole 
and the performance is repeated.” 

Alas! at 4.5 I had to leave and, what is 
worse, I had to “‘strike camp,’’ saying good-bye 


HER TINY BROTHER THE 
NOT HAVE BEEN SO LONELY 
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to a fascinating couple and the little murder 
which was, despite its record, also a fascinatin: 
youngster. When I last saw it it was | lo 
comatose on the top of its last Offering, bein 
too overfed to stir and being far too full to get 
down anything more. In five hours it had ae 
two shrews, four bank voles, and three Meadow 
voles, or nine “‘mice”’ in all! This is q record 
that shows the buzzard to 
be a very useful bird in 
kee ping small mammals jp 
check. It was int. esting to 
note that the nest was kept 
clean, no vestige ©! food or 
excrement being lef about it 
The chick backed +. the edge 
of the platform an: shot its 
droppings far out ‘nto the 
ravine, so that n¢ spot oj 
“whitewash” defile: the sur. 
rounding bilberry a i honey. 
suckle. Some buzz: ds bring 
fresh green stuff and dd it t 
the nest, but this ¢ uple did 
not do so. 

I took one last, <egretful 
parting look at the ‘ scinating 
little murderess, nc + sound 
asleep on the top o: her last 
offering, and was = out ty 
scramble off up the s‘ ep bank, 
when I realised that ‘he rock 
beneath the shelter ©. which | 
had sat so long, w draped 
with the moss-like film: ; fern, | 
picked a tiny bit as a memento 
of my time with the buzzards 
and wended my way back, a way that took me 
past white sheep and black cattle, also a white 
cow with black nose just like one of the old 
“Wild White”’ cattle. 

And so to the valley, taking with me 
memories that will long be treasured. Only 
three days had I had with the buzzards, but 
they had been full ones, and I am glad to 
acknowledge here my indebtedness and to 
express my gratitude to the owner of the 
valley, whose kind invitation and yet kinder 
help made my visits possible, and to those on 
the spot who did so much to assist me. 


WOOD TO LAY IN => By OLIVER WARNER 


O time is unseasonable to enquire 
into the burning qualities of wood, 
and it is often easier to buy in the 
spring or summer than later in the 

year. We have been warned that it will be 
necessary to depend increasingly on what can 
be cut or bought to supplement ever-precious 
coal in the household grate, and it is perhaps 
as well to know the good from the less good. 

Nearly all wood intended for burning 
improves with keeping, as might be expected, 
and there is something in the idea that cleft 
pieces burn best. The jagged bits provide 
surfaces which more readily catch fire than the 
smooth ends made neat by the saw. Although 
wood varies greatly in quality, almost all trees 
(even poplars) have their use in providing 
kindling; that is, if the pieces are chopped small 
enough and—if not already as dry as a bone— 
put for a time in the oven. 

Of the commoner woods, I have found from 
experience that about 25 provide excellent fuel 
for an open fire. No fewer than 10 have, in 
addition, a particularly pleasing scent. Almost 
all the rest burn with some sort of fragrance, 
but these 10 are unmistakable. They are: 
Apple; broom; juniper, a great favourite but 
uncommon in log size; cedar; cherry; lavender 
and lilac, used generally in more or less faggot 
size; pine, especially the Weymouth variety; 
pear; and walnut. All these are good to burn. 
They mostly give a bright flame and heat. 

Another favourite wood is ash, which makes 
good fuel even when green, and, with beech, 
must be reckoned very high in the list. Beech, 
which leaves a fine white ash, is sometimes apt 
to shoot sparks but has no other drawbacks. 
Birch burns with a bright flame, but rather too 
fast. Crab is satisfactory, and so are hazel and 
the festive holly. 

Hornbeam I consider almost up to ash 


and beech. Laburnum is good, too. It is 
among the toughest of trees, and the wood 
burns well even when green, and with great 
economy. Maple makes splendid heat; so does 
oak, Yet oak is sparing in flame, and has an 
acrid smoke. As the backbone of a fire, it 
maintains its repute as a king among trees, 
although the novelist’s ‘‘cheerful fire of blazing 
oak logs’’ would probably be found on analysis 
to be composed of ash or beech. 

Plane and plum are good to burn, while 
thorn and yew are among the best. Yew burns 
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OLD PHOTOGRAPHS 
Pw announced in our issue of August 13, we 


offer prizes of Ten Guineas, Five Guineas, 
and three of One Guinea (and half a guinea for 
any others used) for the most interesting old 
photographs submitted for reproduction. 

They must be confined roughly to the 
Victorian period. They will be judged first and 
foremost as records of social interest: the 
photographer’s skill is a secondary consideration. 
Thus pictures of groups of people will be 
preferred to single portraits, and if the groups 
are doing something other than merely posing 
so much the better. Prints will be returned if 
stamps are enclosed. Albums may be submitted 
if the alternative is cutting them up, but to save 
time and labour the senders should indicate 
which prints they consider the best. 

The competition will close at the end of 
September. 

Photographs should be addressed to the 
Editor, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


slowly, as one would expect, but with great heat. 

The better woods are difficult to classify, 
but if I had the choice of what to buy or cut 
for burning, ash would come first, with its 
smooth clear flame and great heat; then maple 
thorn or walnut. 

As against these 25 good sorts of wood, | 
can, happily, find only 12 which may be said 
to fall within the category of the bad or the 
indifferent. Each may have defenders, and 
each may burn tolerably, given age, a good coal 
base, bright companions or other special 
circumstances. Even so, I do not consider they 
compare with those in my first list. 

Alder I find poor in heating power, and it 
does not last. Chestnut is another disappointing 
fuel. It shoots out embers and, although it burns 
quite well, has only fair heating power. Douglas 
fir and elder are both disappointing. Elder 
needs keeping. It must be kept dry for at least 
two years before it is much good as fuel, and is 
at best inclined to smoke. 

Larch is temperamental. It cra: 
throws out dangerous sparks. It has a 
smell and burns with a good flam« 
quickly. Lime is poor; mulberry faii 
is one of the poorest woods for burnir + 
in this country. Chopped small and v. 
it may serve for kindling; even so, 
not used alone. Sycamore, useless wh 2 gree? 
burns quickly with only a moder. ‘e heat. 
Willow burns slowly and with little ‘ me and 
it shoots sparks. 

Though not complete, the two li: 
found to include the more commo: 
trees. Some are seldom procurable, s 
is always better use for the best w 
burning. But even the worst wood fi ‘| leaves 
behind it a legacy of ash after its mai: work's 
done. This should be cherished. In th» garde” 
it is invaluable. 
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‘THE KNIGHT OF MALTA” 


A TRAGIC CHAPTER IN THE ANNALS OF KENT 


HE inscription on a small marble 
tablet in the nave of Canterbury 
Cathedral recites that : 


Within “he cloisters of this Cathedral are 
deposited t remains of Henry Boswell Bennett, 
Lieutenant the 45th Regiment, who fell in the 
¢rict and 1 aly discharge of his duty, in Bossenden 
Wood in th Ville of Dunkirk, on the 31st of May, 
1938, aged 4 years. Asa last mark of respect for 
the melan. ly loss of an amiable and esteemed 
companiol his tablet is erected by his brother 
officers. 

Thus as recorded the tragic culmination 
of one © he strangest chapters in 
Kentish |. ory. Though for some six 
vears eve S had been leading up to 
the trage , singularly little concern 
seems to. ve been felt about them at 
the time, 1d to trace the origin and 
course Of 1€ movement that led to it, 

a diligel search in out-of-the-way 
corners | been necessary. 

In + year 1832 a mysterious 
stranger rived at the Rose Hotel, 
Canterbu and gave his name as 


“Count | 


ses R. Rothschild.”’ Fort- 


nightly coring his stay he received 
parcels w .ch, according to him, con- 
tained go . coin. Very soon he gave 
out that his real name was “ Sir 
William Percy Honnywood Courtenay, 
Knight o' Malta, only son of Lord 
Courtenay of Powderham Castle, 


Devon, her to the Hales estates and 
otherlands.’’ This was a very ingenious 
interweaving of material that made a 
peculiar appeal in East Kent. The 
Honywoods were a leading county 
family, and the Hales estate, part of 
which lay on the outskirts of Canter- 
bury, was reputed to be of vast value 
aid uncertain ownership. Nobody 
seems to have thought it worth while 
toenquire as to the Devon element of 
the alleged title. 

Not long after his arrival in 
Canterbury the stranger issued an 
election address offering himself as a 
candidate for Parliament, in opposi- 
tion to Lord Fordwich and the Hon. 
Richard Watson. He polled 400 of 
the total of 2,000 votes, and paida 
trifling sum as expenses. At that 
period, December, 1832, it was useless 
lor anyone to try to enter Parliament 
unless he was ready to lavish money 
on the electorate. Canterbury, then 
and long afterwards, was notoriously 


( JG A ‘ j 
mag ia > 
yer PET PIMA “ver . 
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THE ONLY KNOWN PAINTING OF THE KNIGHT 


corrupt in this respect, and the 400 votes 
cast for the Knight of Malta must have cost 


a large sum. 


This was probably provided 


by party wirepullers, anxious to split the 
vote of the more powerful side, who saw 
in the stranger an eccentricity of style that 
would, they knew, fascinate ignorant voters. 
Canterbury was not singular, in 1832, as a 
constituency wherein beer and blankets and 
coin of the realm were distributed as an induce- 
ment to vote, and, on the principle of panx#im 


et circenses, 


those tangible inducements were 


supplemented by such means as painting the 
party colours on dogs or horses, and parading 


them rot 


d the city on the polling day. It 


Was, there ore, gratifying to be able to nominate 
a candid: e personally as picturesque as the 
Knight © Malta. He wore velvet heavily 
embroide: -d with gold lace, gold epaulettes, 


a flowing cape with a gilt tassel, and a kind 


of beret 
scimitar 


splendent with gold. The jewelled 
t at he carried set the seal of knightly 


distinctio 1pon him. 

_ Soon fter his failure at the polls, the 
Knight m™ ea new bid for popular favour as 
King rusalem, Prince of Arabia, King of 
the Gy, and Defender of King and 
Vountry Te prevailed on a printer to issue 
a week! > in, ‘ey of pseudo-religious and political 
aoe e gained such a hold on the lower 

SEs 


in gac 


1 -vhen, probably for debt, he was 
a Canterbury, an attempt at rescue 


had to be beaten off by men of the Rifle 
Brigade. 

His next public appearance was as a witness 
for the defence, in a prosecution of smugglers. 
Upon proof that he had committed perjury in 
that trial, he was sentenced to imprisonment and 
transportation. Before he could be sent over- 
seas his condition necessitated his removal to 
the county asylum at Barming, near Maidstone. 
While there he contrived, by what means it is 
now impossible to discover, to keep in touch 
with adherents in and around Canterbury, who 
looked upon him as a sort of heaven-sent leader. 





Eventually he was discharged from the 
asylum without being compelled to complete 
his punishment for perjury. He found a lodging 
ina cottage at Boughton under Blean (Chaucer’s 
“Boghton-by-Blee’”’), but the cottager turned 
him out for carrying a couple of pistols. Thence 
he moved to a hovel on what was then called 
Bossenden Farm, and soon he got together 
a group of followers. These men, all of them the 
poorest and most primitive of labourers, carried 
staves and ceased to do any work. 

Blean woods are part of the remnant of 
the primeval forest that formerly covered the 
North Downs and lie on the north side of the 
main London-Canterbury-Dover road, and 
extend from near Harbledown on the out- 
skirts of Canterbury to the fringe of the 
marshland close to Whitstable. Until a 
comparatively recent period the woods were 
almost untouched, wild and dark. They were 
part of the landed property of the Dean 
and Chapter of Canterbury Cathedral, but 
yielded only a small revenue, and the little 
farms here and there amidst the forest were 
far below the average standard of East Kent 
holdings. The labourers earned only a few 
shillings a week, and had no means of improving 
their condition. Two or three miles from 
Bossenden, where the tragedy happened, the 
stream of traffic between London and Canter- 
bury and Dover flowed unheeding and un- 
heeded, and probably in no part of England 


> 


By W. G. LEWIS 


existed a more primitive and backward class 
than the Blean labourers. None of them could 
read or write, few of thenr had ever been a 
dozen miles from their birthplace, and the 
furthest journey that most of them had 
ever made was to Michaelmas Fair at Canter- 
bury. Their stock of knowledge was mainly 
folklore passed from generation to generation, 
and they were, in short, true to type as forest 
dwellers the world over. Many of them still 
believed in witchcraft and they had changed 
very little from what their forbears were when 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims rode along 
the wooded highway. 

Naturally they proved a very 
receptive audience for one who pro- 
claimed himself a Messiah and dangled 
before them the prospect of temporal 
and spiritual uplift. Why should they 
toil when the day of unlimited beer 
and beef and bacon was at hand? 
Why put up with the tyranny and 
meanness of parish Overseers, in the 
matter of ‘‘ settlements” and ‘“‘relief’’ ? 
Their leader would assert himself and 
make them happy and able to live a 
life of perpetual ease. Sothe movement 
gathered force and became a public 
menace. 

From Faversham to Herne, on the 
fringe of Thanet, there was unrest, and 
in May, 1838, a constable was ordered 
to apprehend the Knight of Malta, 
who shot him dead. A resolute effort 
to arrest the miscreant was then made, 
and resisted with firearms. Conse- 
quently, a couple of companies of the 
45th Regiment marched to Bossenden 
and called on the leader of the mob 
to surrender. Lieutenant Bennett, 
supposing by their flag that the mob 
meant compliance with the demand, 
stepped towards the leader, who at 
once shot him. The infantrymen 
thereupon fired, and fixed bayonets 
and charged, leaving the leader dead 
on the ground. A stiff fight followed, 
in which eleven of the mob were killed, 
many wounded, and a constable lay 
dead beside the young lieutenant. 

Many of the deluded yokels who 
shared in the affray were tried at the 
Kent Assizes and severe sentences 
were passed, the Court being unwilling 
to accept the plea for mercy to them 
made by Lieutenant Bennett’s mother, 
who asked that the load of misery 
incident to the tragedy should not be 
increased by heavy punishment of the offenders. 
To the last the belief was held by some of the 
Knight’s adherents that he would in some 
supernatural manner fulfil promises that he had 
made and come among them again. 

Who was this sinister but in his own way 
powerful stranger? The answer is that he was 
John Nichols Tom, the son of a publican of the 
surname of Tom, at St. Columb, and that his 
mother was for years an inmate of Cornwall 
County Asylum. Why he chose Canterbury as 
his scene of operations and how he came there 
are questions to which no convincing answer is 
discoverable. 


Pamphlets and a small book about the 
affair were published, but those who bought 
them seem to have concealed or destroyed them, 
It is significant that the Beaney Institute (the 
Public Library of Canterbury) lacked a copy of 
the book until a few years ago, when workmen 
discovered a volume bricked up and papered 
over, in a house at Harbledown that was being 
repaired. There is reason to think that the 
original of the portrait here reproduced was 
destroyed in an air raid. 


Perhaps the chief interest of the whole 
affair to-day is as a study in psychology, and 
in that connection it is regrettable that there 
seems to be no record of the speeches which 
the Knight no doubt made to his woodland 
band. 
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AN ARTIST’S CONCEPTION OF A DISPLAY OF METEORS 
SEEN NOVEMBER 13-14, 1868 
(American Museum of Natural History) 


T is easier to believe that two Yankee 
professors will lie than to believe that 
stones will fall from heaven! declared 
President Thomas Jefferson in 1807 when 

advised that two Yale professors had described 
a fall of meteorites. Jefferson’s statement was 
typical of the scepticism which prevailed even 
in scientific circles concerning the origin of 
meteorites for hundreds of years until after the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Yet, strangely enough, the true origin of 
meteorites had been recognised by the ancients. 
A Hittite text of the sixteenth century B.c. 
speaks of the “‘black iron of heaven from the 
sky,’’ and references in the writings of other 


VIEWS OF THE METEOR 
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COMETS AND METEORS 


By FRANK W. LANE 


ancient civilisations indi- 
cate that meteorites were 
regarded as having a celes- 
tial origin. They were some- 
times regarded as ‘“‘holy 
things fallen from heaven” 
and * were’ accordingly 
placed in the temple. The 
reference in Acts XIX, in 
which the Town Clerk 
of Ephesus mentions the 
worship of ‘the great 
goddess Diana, and of the 
image which fell down 
from Jupiter,’ is probably 
to a meteorite. 

Meteorites are the 
solid bodies which cause 
the blazing apparitions 
known as meteors. Comets, 
while of a somewhat simi- 
lar nature to meteors, have 
several marked differences. 

Comets are composed 
of a comparatively small 
quantity of solid particles 
enveloped in gas. This gas 
“envelope” is not per- 
manent. It is produced 
when the comet nears the 
sun and is encountering 
radiation. The character- 
istic tail of a comet consists 
of gases which are ex- 
tremely diffuse. 

The tail of a comet 
appears to be formed by 
the repelling action of solar 
radiation. This would 
account for the tail almost 
always pointing away from 
the sun, which brings about the curious pheno- 
menon of a comet’s tail following the head when 
moving towards the sun but preceding it as the 
comet moves away from the sun. 

Sometimes a comet’s tail is almost straight, 
sometimes curved like a scimitar, sometimes 
comparatively short and at other times extend- 
ing for a hundred million miles. 

There are about ten comets which are 
telescopically visible each year. Comets vary 
in size from a diameter of about 8,000 miles, 
which is that of the earth, to a diameter of 
1,000,000 miles, which is greater than that of 
the sun. The latter figure is for the Great Comet 
of 1811. These figures are for the head of the 


New York Times 


CRATER, WINSLOW, ARIZONA, 


comet and do not, of course, include th 
gigantically long tail. , 

The most famous comet in 
Halley’s. It is right that it should 
it was Halley who first worked oui 
of comets. He discovered that the t 
which had appeared in 1531, 1607 a: 
identical orbits. Could they be the 
revolving round the sun in a long 
returning to perihelion every 75 or 

He concluded that his hyp 
correct and predicted that in 1758 . 
comet would reappear. Surely fe 
have had a greater incentive to bea 
than Halley! But realising how sl: : 
chance of knowing whether or no: 
guess was right, Halley put on r 
words : ‘‘ Wherefore if it (7.e. the co 
return according to our predictior 
year 1758, impartial posterity wil! 
to acknowledge that this was first 
by an Englishman.”’ 

On Christmas Day, 1758, the 
seen and “‘impartial posterity’”’ did 

While comets are distant, con 
few, and nebulous, meteors freque 
the earth’s atmosphere, are count 
billion and are composed of solid 
stone. Meteors can be observed ov any fine 
night. This is not surprising, as mi ‘ions (one 
estimate says 400 millions) of meteors hit the 
earth’s atmosphere each day at speeds varying 
between eight and forty-five miles per second, 
Their average size is very small—perhaps as 
large as a grain of rice. 

But the 100 miles or so of air surrounding 
the earth has immense stopping power. One 
writer compares it to armour plating over 
4 ft. thick! This tremendous “cushion” 
prevents all but the largest meteors from reach- 
ing the earth. The terrific speed of a meteor 
through the air causes its temperature to rise 
enormously. One estimate says this increase in 
the case of a large meteor is from the — 273°C. 
of outer space to 3,340° C. in the few split 
seconds that the meteor is plunging through 
the earth’s atmosphere. But this temperature 
would, of course, be reached only by the outer 
portion of the meteor. 

Such terrific heat melts the outer coating 
of the meteorite and the air rasps it back over 
the sides to form the fiery tail. This proces 
continues until the whole meteorite is burned 
up, or friction slows it down till the speed is 
not sufficient to make it burn (this occurs 
between eight and twenty miles above ground 
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til it strikes the earth. 


shower of meteors, such 
some parts of the world 
ist and mid-November 
vhen a swarm of meteors 
to the earth’s path, is 

most beautiful and 
‘hts imaginable. During 
eteor shower in Novem- 
eye-witnesses said the 
full of meteors as_ it 
v-flakes during a snow- 


vert Ball has written the 
escription of a display he 
n November, 1866. He 
ng on a vantage point 
had a clear view of the 


the next three or four 


we witnessed a_ spectacle 


which can never fade from my 


memory. 


The shooting _ stars 


gradually increased in number until 


sometimes several 


were seen at 


once. Sometimes they swept over 
our heads, sometimes to the right, 
sometimes to the left, but they all 
diverged from the east. 


Sometimes a meteor appeared 


to come 


almost directly towards 


us, and then its path was so fore- 
shortened that it had hardly any 


appreciable length, 


and looked 


like an ordinary fixed star swelling 
into brilliancy and then as rapidly 
vanishing. Occasionally luminous 
trains would linger on for many 


minutes 
flashed 


after the meteor had 


(Left) ROSE CITY 
(MICHIGAN) METEOR- 
ITE 


Section. Length 8 ins. 


(Right) OLLAQUE 
SIDERITE (BOLIVIA) 


(Below) THE HOBA 
METEORITE, GROOT- 
FONTEIN, SOUTH 
AFRICA, WEIGHS 60 
TONS 
(American Museum of 
Natural History) 


of this planetesimal’s orbit and 
the relative speed of it and the 
earth. 


The largest meteorite ever 
known to drop in this country fell 
in Yorkshire in 1795. It weighed 
half a hundredweight. 


Actual encounters with falling 
meteorites are extremely rare, but 
they do sometimes occur. In Japan 
the neck of a three-year-old girl 
was seared by a falling meteorite. 
It was found in the folds of her 
dress afterwards and was _ later 
examined at Kyoto University. It 
was found to be a typical meteorite 
a quarter of an inch long. 


A man was lying under a 
wagon in Kansas when a meteorite 
weighing over 100 lb. plunged into 
the ground so close to the wagon 
that it was splattered with dirt. 
In Michigan a farmer was ploughing 
when a shower of meteoric stones 
began falling round him. He is 
said to have rushed into town 
calling on the sheriff to protect him 
from his enemies who he believed 
were pelting him from ambush ! 
Such a story is reminiscent of the 
other man who, during the last 
war, observed a shower of meteor- 
ites and concluded that the Germans 
had opened long-range artillery fire 
on the United States ! 


Occasionally pilots see meteors 
as they stream through the atmos- 
phere. While night flying over 
Texas, a pilot named Cowle saw the 


across,, but the great 
majority of the trains in this 
shower were evanescent. It would 
be impossible to say how many 
thousands of meteors were seen, 
each one of which was bright 
enough to have elicited a note of 
admiration on any ordinary night. 


sky lit up 50 miles ahead as 
though massed searchlights were 
trained on it. A glowing mass seemed 
to be coming in his direction. 


He said: “I could see fiery 
fragments whirling away from it. 
Before it struck—or burst—I was 
looking down on it. It appeared 


yund 


THE “TENT” METEORITE WEIGHING 363 TONS. It 
was taken to America from Greenland thirty-eight years ago by 
Admiral Peary 


But of all the many millions of 


meteors 


which reach the earth’s 


atmosphere each year, probably fewer than 
000 actually fall on the earth. Most of these 
are very small and their probable average size 
is little more than that of a grain of sand or 
small pebble. Occasionally, however, very large 
meteorites fall, and once or twice in the earth’s 
history gigantic bodies have crashed into the 


earth. Ow 
immense e 
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gram of 
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ng to the great velocity of the meteor, 


ergy is released when it strikes the 
has been calculated that a large 
berates some 450,000 calories per 
ts mass, which is 450 times 
the explosive power of dynamite. 
| be imagined, therefore, what 
estruction can be wrought by a 
ite. 
ry has been advanced that some 
ous tidal disturbances which are 
uted to undersea volcanoes and 
nay actually have been caused 


by large met_orites exploding under water like 


giganti 


lepti charges. 


W at! \psens when a large meteorite lands 


" soli ground can be gauged by the hole in 


the earth known as Meteor Crater in Arizona. 
This crater has been carefully studied and it is 
generally believed that in prehistoric days a 
great meteorite fell here and caused a tremen- 
dous explosion which hurled meteorites, rocksand 
débris over an area nine miles in diameter. The 
crater where the meteorite struck is 4,150 ft. in 
diameter and 570 ft. deep and is surrounded by 
a parapet 150 ft. high, forced up by the 
enormous pressure of the exploding meteorite. 


Another large meteorite apparently fell in 
Siberia in 1908 and devastated an area as large 
as an average-size English county. The area has 
been thoroughly investigated, but no trace of 
meteorite fragments has been discovered, 
although many holes were found. 


It is a sobering thought that in 1937 a 
planetesimal (it was too large to be called a 
meteorite) large enough to have blasted Europe 
into oblivion, missed the earth by less than 
half a million miles. In terms of astronomical 
space that was a pretty near miss. Put in 
another way it means that our earth was saved 
by only one or two degrees in the inclination 


to be about the size of an aeroplane 

hangar, and left a deep red trail 
with a bluish tinge. There was an extremely 
bright, fiery thread extending back from the 
main mass before it spread out into the 
gaseous, brilliant trail, which may have been 
between fifty and a hundred miles long.”’ 


When this meteorite eventually reached 
the earth it weighed about 4 Ib. 


Meteorites are of three main kinds: those 
composed almost entirely of stone, those of a 
mixture of stone and iron, and those composed 
chiefly of nickel-iron. The siderites, as the 
nickel-iron meteorites are called, first gave 
industry nickel alloys. The discovery came about 
in this way. An engineering shop had the task 
of slicing a siderite fora museum. It was found 
very difficult to cut and somebody said : ‘“‘ Why 
wouldn’t nickel-iron be equally tough if made 
in a furnace?’’ Experiments were carried out 
and the whole range of alloy steels was the 
result. It is of interest to note here that early 
man’s only source of iron appears to have been 
that which he hammered from iron meteorites 
and, until recent times, the Eskimos made their 
knives from a similar source. 
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GREAT CHALFIELD, WILTSHIRE. The perfect Gothic manor house. 


ales 


GREAT CHALFIELD. THE ORIEL WINDOWS AND HALL PORCH 


Built about 1480 by Thomas Tropenell 


FOUR HISTORIC HOMES SAFEGUARD£D 
BY THE NATIONAL TRUST 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


HE National Trust, according to the 

recently published Report for 1942-43, now 

owns some 20 houses of the kind en- 

visaged under the scheme that the late 
Lord Lothian initiated. That is to say, houses 
which are part of the history of England but the 
future of which would be dubious but for the 
facilities which an Act of Parliament enables the 
Trust to offer. These, briefly, are that where the 
owner of a place of approved historical importance 
or artistic or national beauty is willing to become a 
tenant of the Trust (as in historical theory all 
owners are tenants of the Crown), he can make over 
the house to the Trust with sufficient endowment in 
land or capital for maintenance, relying upon the 
Trust letting himself and his heirs continue to live 
in it, thus avoiding death duties on the whole and 
Schedule A income tax on all but that part of the 
property of which he enjoys the beneficial occupa- 
tion; also free of rent if the endowment is sufficient. 
An essential part of the scheme is that the principal 
rooms and the gardens should be open to the public 
at a small charge, normally on one day a week. 
For an increasing number of estates, still solvent 
yet unable to survive further payment of estate 
duty, this transaction is the alternative to selling 
either the land, the house, its contents, or all three, 
in each case disrupting territorial unity and con- 
tinuity. Among the properties recently so devised 
have been Blickling Hall (Lord Lothian), Cliveden 
(Lord Astor), Wallington (Sir Charles T»2velyan), 
Boarstall Tower (Buckinghamshire), Brad!.y Manot 
(Devon), Thorington Hall (Suffolk), and G eat Chal: 
field Manor (Major R. F. Fuller). 

Another means by which the same typ. of place 
is being safeguarded through the agenc of the 
Trust is by Protective Covenants. Till us yea! 
covenants had been used mainly as an ¢ momical 
way of safeguarding open land in 1 2tion © 
landscape, especially in the Lake Distri ¢. Lord 
Brocket, in giving such covenants over he great 
house of Bramshill, has followed the prec dent for 
ensuring the preservation of the house s‘: in col 
nection with Bradbourne House, Kent. _ F is imitia- 
tive has been quickly followed by Mr. E. ‘. Lister 
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WESTWOOD MANOR HOUSE, A WILTSHIRE CLOTHIER’S HOME OF 1500 


It has lost its nearer wing and the centre was divided into two floors about 1610 


nants protecting the exquisite 
medieval manor plan of Westwood near 
Bradford-. 1-Avon. 

A thrd recent development in this 
sphere affects one of the most important of 
the historic houses owned by the Trust : 
Speke Hall, Liverpool. Speke was given to 
the Trust this year by the trustees of the 


giving CC 


richly carved oriel windows grace the flanking 
wings; the windows have a Tudor simplicity, 
lacking the Gothic cusps; and the hall has a 
nearly flat ceiling instead of the old open 
roof. 

Colonel and Mrs. R. F. Fuller, in giving 
the house with an endowment of £21,900 to 
the Trust, rounded off a century’s romance 


Admiral Sir Harry Burrard Neale (he has 
recently been in the papersin another context), 
who consulted the Gothic expert Thomas 
Walker on its repair. Walker made careful 
drawings of the building as it then existed, 
but then Sir Harry changed his mind and 
divided it up for occupation by farm tenants. 
In 1878 Mr. Fuller of Neston Park (inci- 


Foxley-Norris family to whom it was 
bequeathed, as the representatives of the 
family who had built and possessed it till 
1790, by the late Miss Adelaide Watt in 1921. The 
Liverpool City Council has now decided to lease 
Speke from the Trust on a 99 years’ lease at a nom- 
inalrent, and to buy a further 125 acres of farm and 
woodland adjoining. The surrounding land has been 
rapidly developed during recent years, so that this 
decision is most timely. The Trust is to arrange for 
most of the Hall’s contents to remain there, and 
Liverpool can be congratulated on acquiring, as Sir 
Sidney Jones, Deputy Lord Mayor, has said, a great 
addition to the city’s amenities, which will give 
ita closer contact with the past. 


of preservation. In 1837 it belonged to dentally the place where Thomas Tropenell 


Thus have four outstanding houses, each unique 
in its way and each among the first of its class, 
been safeguarded to posterity in various ways. Of 
the places listed above, Great Chalfield, West- 
wood, Speke, and Bramshill cannot be surpassed 


among historic English homes. The development 
of our architecture between 1450 and 1600 could be 
succinctly illustrated by these four places alone. 


The first two of them, both near Bradford-on- 
Avon, belong to that large and lovely group of West 
Country manor houses built at the close of the 
Middle Ages, for the most part by men enriched by 
the wool industry. Great Chalfield, the most com- 
pletely preserved of this group, and architecturally 
the most fully developed, was built by a certain 
Thomas Tropenell probably about 1480. The house, 
church and outbuildings are surrounded by the moat 
and parts of the fortified wall of an older and 
apparently larger mansion of the Percy family 
which, together with other neighbouring properties, 
Was acquired by Tropenell, who evidently fished 
profitably ‘n waters troubled by the Wars of the 
Roses. Tl ugh he lived and was buried in another 
of his est es near by, before he died he re-built 
Chalfield, imptuously but in what was already 
becoming : “pre-war” style. The type, of which 
t is one of the latest and the most complete 
‘xamples, me into being in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, provic 1g the familiar great hall with kitchen 
and o* ces 2 one end, and solar and living-rooms 
at the other. Here the traditional features, un- 
ne laboiate, were fused into a masterpiece of 
20thic domestic architecture. The gables are 
toppec. witis sculptured finials of men and beasts; 


THE GREAT PARLOUR, WESTWOOD 
Formed in the upper half of the hall about 1610 
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had lived and died) bought Chalfield, so 
re-uniting the two properties. When his son, 
the present owner, succeeded 40 years ago, 
he set about carefully and gradually restoring 
the old house, with the help of Walker’s 
drawings and of the late Sir Harold Brake- 
speare. The result is a model of sensitive 
restoration applied to a classic of medizval 
architecture. 

Tropenell of Chalfield must have made 
much of his money from the wool needed 
in Bradford, but he was essentially a grower, 
not a clothier as was his neighbour Thomas 
Horton of Iford and Westwood, the leading 
Bradford clothier. A few years after the 
former died, Horton leased the Bishop of 
Winchester’s manor of Westwood, began 
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beautifying ‘the church, crowning its belfry 
with a sumptuous upper storey, building a 
chantry complete with stained glass and a 
brass to himself (on which, since he had no 
children, the date of his death was never 
filled in), and building a new manor house. 

The great barn beside it was probably 
already used to hold some of his stocks of 
wool. The house, originally similar to Chal- 
field in its planning but not so elaborate, was 
altered in 1609-10 by John Farewell, brother- 
in-law of the last Horton, when it lost a wing 
but was enriched by two rooms with mag- 
nificently plastered ceilings in what had been 
Thomas Horton’s great hall. Thirty years 
ago Mr. Edgar Lister began the repair of the 
manor house, its panelled and plastered rooms 
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little changed since Jacobean times, and he 
restored it to as perfect an example of tha 
period as the group formed by church, mano 
house, and barn is of the great days of t 
Wiltshire wool trade. 

The famous black and white quadrang 
of Speke Hall, surrounded by a romanti 
wood on the Lancashire shore of Mersey jus 
outside Liverpool, is contemporary, but 
contrast in every way, to the two Wiltshis 
manor houses. The property belonged to 
branch of the Norris family from the midd 
of the fourteenth century till it went wil 
an heiress in Georgian times. The ancest 
house, which took 60 years in building—tto 
before the Reformation till after the Spanis 
Armada—is as conservative and tradition 
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< the others, in their time, were up-to-date. 
The wide gabled front approached across a 
tone bridge is probably the last portion to 
ve been built, in 1598 according to an 
scription above the gateway. This leads 


prough into 2 courtyard shaded by two huge’ 


ews of which the chequered shadows match 
he black and white patterns of the surround- 
ww walls. Opposite the gateway is the great 
vjelled hall with oriel window, dark wains- 
h Renaissance busts and, above 
ailing into a canopy. An extra- 
neypiece rises to the ceiling, and 
n Elizabethan version of medi- 
ith battlements and gargoyles. 
of the three Norrises who 
ild Speke was an antiquarian 
st, and all were retrospective in 
which may have accentuated 
ive tendency of craftsmanship 
at that period. The builders of 
d their families are amusingly 


‘ot carved W: 
he dais, ove 
yrdinary chi 
eems to be 
eval Gothic 
he secon 
helped to | 
nnd geneal 
heir religi¢ 
he conser’ 
in the Duc! 
the house 


contemporaries which include Hatfield, 
Audley End, Blickling, and Temple Newsam. 

The originality and mental scope of 
whoever designed Bramshill becomes immedi- 
ately apparent when its lovely rose-red mass 
is compared to the traditional buildings that 
we have been looking at—Speke particularly, 
completed less than a decade earlier. There 
is freshness and freedom about Bramshill, 
yet a conscious sense of scale and of the effect 
to be produced, which makes it comparable 
as architecture to a comedy of Shakespeare. 
Modern architects, like the Elizabethans at 
the threshold of a new age with new require- 
ments, have much to learn from such a 
timeless masterpiece as the terrace front of 
Bramshill. It is fifty per cent. window and 
essentially a horizontal composition; yet the 
plain surfaces of brick suffice to impart a 
sense of strength and solidity, and the ver- 
tical pattern of the windows that uprightness 
that uplifts the heart. A light parapet against 
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Rhine at the time when Zouche was in Queen 
Elizabeth’s diplomatic service but, unlike his 
friend Sir Henry Wotton, was posted to 
Germany and not to Italy. But his lapse at 
this end of his house is fully compensated by 
his mastery of composition at the other, where 
the long ‘gallery front, crested in the centre 
by a single segmental gable flanked by 
obelisks, achieves grandeur with the simplest 
means. 

Another modern note in the planning of 
Bramshill is the way the designer secured 
direct outward aspects for his windows by 
eliminating the traditional inner courtyard. 
He compressed the two middle ranges of the 
plan together, leaving only a long narrow 
court between them to light — service 
passages and closets. This ingenious device 
is not wholly satisfactory, and was not re- 
peated elsewhere, but it constituted a great 
departure from tradition and marked a step 
forward to the solution perfected a few 


BRAMSHILL, HAMPSHIRE. ROSE-RED BRICK AND GOLDEN STONE 
The entrance front with its truncated wings on the left, the terrace and bowling green on the right 


portrayed in an elaborately carved over- 
antel, of about 1565, in the great parlour, 
troom with one of the most richly ornamented 
plaster ceilings of the epoch. Speke, with 
ttoom With one of the most richly ornamented 


blaster ceilings of the epoch ; Speke, with 
ittle Moreton Hall already owned by the 
lust, ls ainong the grandest of the timber 
alls of Tudor days, so that its lease by 
Werpool, oresumably for appropriate pur- 
poses, Is tc be warmly welcomed. 

Brams ill, it is to be hoped, will long 
ontinue as he stately home that it has been 
mice Lord ouche of Harringworth built it 
aly in J: nes I’s reign (1605-10). The 
slrious pe: still preserves venerable Scots 
Ts said to... ye been planted by King James 
imself. “c.] Brocket’s covenant with the 
lst avplie, only to the house itself. 

_S © of the noblest Renaissance 
pulling in Sngland, and perhaps the most 
chitec.ura'ly satisfying of all its great 


the low-pitched, level, roof suffices to define 
the top of the walls without a cornice being 
needed. The projecting wings at either end, 
with returns of solid brickwork except for the 
arched loggias, buttress and contain the front 
which, so far as he dared, the architect con- 
ceived as all glass. 

Large as it is, Bramshill was originally 
even bigger, with two wings embracing the 
forecourt, to which there was probably a gate- 
house. The centre of the entrance front is 
formed by an extraordinary composition of 
arches, pilasters, oriel window, and an orna- 
ment which has often been taken for the 
Prince of Wales’s feathers. This, perhaps 
primarily, gave rise to the tradition that Lord 
Zouche built the house for Prince Henry. 


There is no other evidence for the statement, ° 


and the ebullient decoration that seems to 
have occasioned it is explicable as an elabor- 
ate example of that florid Renaissance 
ornament fashionable in Antwerp and on the 


years later by Inigo Jones and standardised 
under Wren in the Charles II type of H 
plan in which inner courts were entirely 
eliminated. 

After Lord Zouche’s death in 1625 
Bramshill changed hands frequently till 
bought by Sir John Cope in 1699. With his 
descendants it remained till 1928 when the 
late Sir Denzil Cope moved to Eversley 
Manor, described in these pages on March 19 
and 26, and Lord Brocket bought Bramshill. 
Since then much-needed structural repairs 
have been carried out. The bases of the 
roof timbers under the gutters behind the 
parapets were found to have rotted, and the 
walls in'many places to be leaning outwards. 
The roof timbers had largely to be renewed 
and the walls tied back into the perpendi- 
cular. By these and other measures Lord 
Brocket has safeguarded the fabric for many 
years to come of one of the loveliest of 
English houses. 
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THE BISHOP’S GARDEN, 
WASHINGTON 


A CONCEPTION THAT MIGHT BE ADAPTED 
IN RECONSTRUCTED BRITISH CITIES 


By E. R. YARHAM 


T has often been said that it takes 300 years 
to make an English lawn. On the hilly 
slopes of Mount Saint Alban, Washington, 
where stands the newly-built National 

Cathedral, a magnificent structure in the 
l4th-century Gothic style, there has been 
laid out in the short space of 25 years one of 
the loveliest landscape gardens in the world. 

It has an unexpectedly venerable air. The 

visitor could be pardoned for imagining himself 
in the bishop’s garden of some ancient English 
close. This has been achieved by some notable 
triumphs in the transplantation of old yew and 
boxwood trees. The most extraordinary fact 
of all is that the area, which is now such a 
haven of rest and beauty, was nothing more 
than a red clay dump heap. Friends of the 
cathedral determined, in spite of what seemed 
insuperable difficulties, to develop noble ap- 
proaches to it, and lay out gardens in scale and 
in harmony with its 14th-century architecture. 
They have succeeded beyond their hopes. 
George Washington’s friend Pierre L’Enfant, 
French engineer and architect, drew up the 
masterly Plan of the City Intended for the Per- 
manent Seat of the Government of the United 
States. It has been followed in the main, and 
one of the plan’s recommendations referred to 
the location of a great church “intended for 
national purposes.’’ Not until nearly 100 years 
after his death were the first steps taken to 
fulfil Washington’s express desire. The site 
originally picked had been used for other 
purposes, so the National Cathedral began to 
rise on the summit of Mount Saint Alban, the 
highest site within the Washington district, and 
in many ways the alteration was for the better. 
Yet it was not until 1916, many years after 
the cathedral had been started, that 1,500 men 
and women from all over the United States 
organised the Guild of All Hallows with the 


express intention of 
preserving what re- 
mained of the hillside’s 
original wooded 
beauty and to trans- 
form the 67 % acres of 
unsightly and un- 
attractive clay into 
a landscaped garden. 
The development is 
conceived in terms not 
of years but of cen- 
turies, and that part 
of it known as the 
Bishop’s Garden is 
often called a Garden 
for the Ages. It has 
been deliberately de- 
signed with the hope 
that its beauty might 
carry on through the 
years ; and that its 
spirit, which brings a 
soothing peace to all 
who visit it, even in 
such times as these, 
might deepen’ with 
mellowing years and 
be shared by future 
generations. 

The work which has been done, and which 
is continuing, is in some respects a continuation 
of schemes which were begun but abandoned 
last century. For Mount Saint Alban was 
closely associated with the early history of the 
United States. It was Thomas Jefferson, one 
of the greatest democrats and liberals of all 
time, and the third President, who first saw 
the possibilities of Mount Saint Alban. The 
splendid 21-ft. box tree which faces the 12th- 
century Norman arch leading into the Bishop’s 


ee 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE BISHOP’S GARDEN 
Showing characteristic box hedges and two of the relics brought from afar; a French 
wayside stone and an English bronze sundial set on a 13th-century capital from a 
ruined abbey near Rheims 
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WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL CROWNS ST. ALBANS HILL, 
THE SLOPES OF WHICH ARE NOW CLOTHED BY THE 
OAKS AND BOXWOOD OF THE BISHOP’S GARDEN 


Garden was planted by him from a cutting made 
from his own boxwood at Monticello. 

This was a gift to his friend Joseph Nourse, 
the first Registrar of the Treasury, the first 
owner of the hill, and later the garden received 
another presidential gift. At the inaugural ball 
which introduced James Madison as the fourth 
President, his wife, Dolly Madison, carried a 
bouquet which contained a few sprigs of box- 
wood among the flowers. Next day she visited 
her friends at Mount Saint Alban, and she 
planted some of these slips. They flourished 
and to-day form a dense mass some 9 ft. high 
and 20 ft. broad near the Bishop’s House. 

The Guild has not lacked willing helpers 
or gifts, which have come not only from all 
parts of the United States, but from Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, Cuba, and the Argentine, from 
countries so widely separated as Turkey and 
France, Switzerland and China, and of course 
England. 

Entrance is by an old Norman gateway 
overlooking the garden below, with distant 
vistas of Maryland and Virginia. A curving 
stone-paved walk shaded by boxwood and 
holly leads to the little Norman court, flanked 
by two tall cedars of Lebanon from the Holy 
Land, and forming an inner entrance t 
the Bishop’s Garden. A 15th-century carved 
stone relief of the Crucifixion is inserted i0 4 
wall of this court, which is overhung with \\y 
from Canterbury Cathedral. The stones o 
which the court is constructed were gathered 
from many sources, all of them cut by hand 
when first taken from the quarry owned by 
George Washington. Many of them were used 
as kerbings, set in place by Hessian prisones 
in Virginia after the Revolutionary Vat. 

There is a complete series of g:rdens, the 
Cloister Garth, the Hortulus (or Litt » Gardet), 
the Rose Garden, the Herb Garde (with '§ 
Shakespeare Plot), and, the first la } out, ™ 
Bishop’s Garden. All are different, » °t they ™ 
harmoniously together. The Bisho; s Garde, 
terraced on the warm southern slop: below the 
cathedral, includes old English box ‘004, ye" 
thorn, holly, ivy, cedars, sweet-sce: ‘ed herbs, 
roses, lilies, and old-fashioned flow s, beside 
ancient stone, Norman and Gothic  arvillgs: 

The approach to the cathedra from the 
south, the Pilgrim Road, is still gradual 
shaping itself. It will wind around te ong” 
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oded areas and the once unsightly barren spots through aisles 
9 tately oaks and other trees, hickory, tulip, beech, and gum, 
yt a flourishing undergrowth of dogwood, laurel, and wild 
ye Jea which have been planted. The road will cross a deep 
poe ravine by a massive bridge, related in character to the 
vsthedral far above. From the road ascend -the Pilgrim Steps, a 
long flight 40 ft. broad, which link up with the steps of the South 


Transept an! finally vanish among the shadows of its deep portal. 


The steps h«.ve also been planted with trees, and they open at the 
bottom upcn a great natural amphitheatre on the edge of the 


woods. If s is used for large outdoor services, and it is to be 
developed harmony with its natural setting. 

One c the most delightful corners of the Bishop’s Garden 
is the “Ge ien Enclosed,’ or Hortulus, the Little Garden. ‘It is 
designed mg the lines of a 9th-century herb garden with a 
font of th. veriod as its central feature. This font of the epoch 
of Charle: gne was obtained from France from the Abbey of 
St. Julie he Aisne. Besides outer hedges of old English box- 
yood, an ner Circle surrounds the font. This was transplated 
fom Hay .d Manor in Virginia, where it formed part of an old 
maze gar. 11, long since deserted. The house was built by 
Washingt’ in 1761. 

From he Little Garden stone paved walks lead in various 
directions ne to the Rose Garden, at the far end of which is the 
Wayside 2SS,a memory of medieval France. Its centre mono- 
gram m the garden’s dedication, and the Latin inscription 
around it -ns: ‘‘Our soul is humbled even unto the dust.’’ In 
an intim corner of the Little Garden stands a sundial made 
froma 13 -century Gothic capital. 

All stone walks and copings in the garden are from the 
historic ¢ arry at Aquia Creek, owned by George Washington, 
and most { the stones were cut by his slaves. In the Yew Walk 
tall black green shafts of six Irish yews give character as well 
as their n’ ne to it. At one end on higher level stands a seventh, 
seen impr ssively against the background of the grey stone of the 
cathedral. This noble tree, the Great Yew, has its own little 
Spring Garden, perfect in small scale, and then the pilgrim passes 
through finely wrought iron gates to the Pilgrim Steps. The top 
bar bears the inscription: ‘“‘They shall enter into peace that 
enter in at these gates.” 

In the north of the Bishop’s Garden, sheltered by flowering 
thorn and surrounded by iris and boxwood, stands a 12th- 
century capital from the abbey of Cluny, to which the immortal 
philosopher Abelard went only a short time before his death, 
abroken man. Then there is the delightful Perennial Border, 
planted in English fashion, which charms the hearts of all 
visitors from this country. So too does the lovely little Cottage 
Herb Garden, adjacent to the entrance to the Bishop’s Garden. 
{curving low stone wall encloses it, and the air is fragrant with 
the scent of thyme, sweet marjoram, and other herbs. In the 
Shakespeare Plot are grown all the herbs spoken of in the poet’s 
works, and in the Bible Garden Plot are grown the herbs 
mentioned in the Bible. 

In some ways the development of the Cloister Garth, a little 
30-ft. court, is unique. There are warm walls adorned with 
jasmine, rosemary swarming over a flagstone walk, English ivy 
spreading over buttressed walls and traceried windows, and a 
glorious magnolia with branches overhanging the roof. The 
planting of this was a remarkable feat, for, although weighing 
nine tons, it had to be lifted over a 15-ft. wall, and then slid down 
greased runways. A few months later it bloomed. The century- 
old wistaria, now climbing the walls of the College of Preachers, 
was 80 ft. in length and to make things more complicated it had 
wound itself around an old cherry tree. Its trunk is 46 ins. 
round, and it was moved with a ball of earth weighing 18 tons. 

Many of the old trees moved to the garden have come from 
abandoned and neglected estates in Maryland and Virginia, and 
the incidents mentioned above are only one or two among the 
adventures experienced by the transplanters. Inextricably 
entangled among the roots of another magnolia were the founda- 
tons of a brick wall, much of which had to come as well. Two 
others had gas, water, and plumbing pipes among their roots, 
and a plumber had to aid in the work. A magnolia was found 
i the yard of an abandoned shack in Washington, and to get it 
loaded up—for long exposure would be fatal—took 10 hours of a 
bitter February night. It was 37 ft. tall. 

Yet another task was the moving of eight great boxwood 
‘tees, which took three weeks and the workmen had to lie on 
sacks of straw in the mud as they cut beneath the roots. In 
the case of one they toiled for 20 hours without a stop. This 
Particular t-ce weighed 20 tons. The yews travelled 80 miles, 
and two tricks were required to haul each specimen, with a 
third to ho: it back on the hills. Manceuvring beneath low- 
arched brid es called for all the drivers’ ingenuity. The Irish 
came om Kilmarnock, 170 miles away. Securing them 
os ace inding achievement, and as a matter of fact before 
wy a gardeners came upon the scene other buyers had 
bem lem h admiration, but none dared attempt to move 
both he r § of this unique garden has brought much joy to 

il rs ind visitors to Mount Saint Alban. Truly this 
es s beccme a fair place. 


CAFITAL FROM CLUNY, ASSOCIATED WITH 
‘SHELTERED BY FLOWERING THORN 
AND IRISES 


FLAGSTONES FROM HISTORIC AMERICAN QUARRIES THREAD 
THEIR WAY AMONG THE FLOWERING SHRUBS, HERBS AND 
FLOWERS, AND BOX HEDGES 
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THE DOG AS A HELP TO MAN 
ON 


OST of us have a wholesome regard 
for either men or animals who can 
do a good day’s work, especially in 
times of national trial. Although 

the drones have a purpose in the life cycle of 
the hive, it is impossible to look upon them with 
feelings of admiration, and they have given our 
language a word that is usually held in contempt. 


An old friend of mine had the quaint 
conceit that pointers, setters and their kind 
had been sent by the Almighty to be of service 
to mankind. I preferred to think that men of 
all ages had sufficient intelligence to develop 
for their own uses certain qualities that they had 
discovered in dogs. The old conception of the 
possibilities of dogs as auxiliaries to men has 
been considerably enlarged in modern times, 
although it may be said that their value to the 
armed forces is but a reversion to a custom that 
prevailed many centuries ago. Once upon a 
time, beyond the exercise of their natural talents 
as sentries, they were actually employed as 
combatants in the stricken field, wearing a 
certain amount of armour as a protection from 
the foes of their masters. 


IN WAR 


This kind of warfare having been made 
impossible by the weapons that are now brought 
to a pitch never conceived by our ancestors, 
dogs are adapted to other purposes, a lead 
having been given by the Germans in the war 
of 1914-18. They realised before war broke out 
that dogs could be of considerable service on 
patrol duties, for carrying messages, in seeking 
out the wounded, bearing first-aid requisites, 
and so on. 


The lessons then learned were revived again 
when Hitler set about preparing for the conquest 
of Europe, vast numbers of dogs being put into 
training. Great though their resources were, 
they do not seem to have been adequate, for 
we were informed recently that the Germans 
had requisicioned all the Belgian stocks, those 
that were suitable being sent to the training 
centres. The Japanese, too, quick to imitate 
their mentors, had set up large breeding camps 
in Manchukuo several years ago to act in their 
campaign against the Chinese, and I have read 
that dogs were of much help to them in the 
jungle warfare that preceded the fall of Singa- 
pore. 


Their own breeding efforts having failed 
to supply them with all they wanted, the 
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THE DOG AS MAN’S HELPER 


By A. CROXTON SMITH 


WAR-TIME: AN 
HIS COLLAR, REACHES 


Japanese set about importing as many pure- 
bred dogs as the Germans could spare. These 
transfers were noted with meticulous care in 
the German stud books, copies of which were 
received by the American Kennel Club. This 
club was puzzled at the sudden increase of 
interest in pedigree dogs shown by the Japanese, 
who, ordinarily, have not been bitten by the 
exhibition craze. 


TRAINING PLANS 

So much for the activities of our enemies. 
Of our allies, the Russians have been most 
concerned with the practical uses of dogs, which, 
besides being employed in what may be termed 
the conventional manner, have been invaluable 
during the winter months for pulling sledges 
conveying troops, taking munitions to the front 
line, and in other ways. Immediately the 
Americans came into the war, an organisation, 
known as Dogs for Defense, sprang up as the 
result of voluntary effort, the design being to 
educate trainers, start training centres through- 
out the great continent, and to do everything 
possible to equip the authorities with an army 
of proficient dogs. Since then the U.S.A. Army 
has established its own training centres, which 
are designated as K.9. It has been stated that 
as many as 2,500 have been recruited for use 
in Hawaii alone. 

Our own efforts, represented by the War 
Dog Training School, several establishments 
working for the Ministry of Aircraft Production, 
and, I believe, the Ministry of Supply, indicate 
that at last we are awakening to an appreciation 
of the worth of dogs. The results that have 
been obtained seem to be satisfactory in every 
way and should certainly justify a great 
extension of the different schemes. Hitherto, it 
cannot be urged that we have done much more 
than scratch the surface, compared with what 
is being done elsewhere. I was interested to 
read in the Times the other week that Brigadier 
Wingate had messenger dogs with him on his 
famous Commando raid into Burma. I can 
conceive, too, no better means of detecting the 
approach of an enemy in thick jungle, the acute 
nose and ears of dogs enabling them to detect 
the presence of an enemy that would not be 
apparent to human beings. 

It is possible that, when he added dogs to 
his strength in Burma, the brigadier was taking 
advantage of experience gained in Palestine. 
There he may have seen how they helped the 
police in the troubles with the Arabs. Incident- 
ally, I have read that experiments were being 


AIREDALE, WITH A MESSAGE IN 
HIS OBJECTIVE 
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A SPECIAL °OUCH 


made in Palestine in training dogs to disclose 
the whereabouts of land-mines, but | have not 
heard the outcome. 


Turning to more peaceful avocations, one 
thinks inevitably of the economic value of 
sheepdogs, especially in war-time, when so large 
a proportion of our man-power has been 
mobilised in the Services or in industry. Thanks 
to the efforts of the International Sheep Dog 
Society, the working level of these indispensable 
animals has been raised appreciably, the 
educative influence of trials and the issue ofa 
Stud Book containing the names of approved 
workers having had time to take effect in the 
last 20 years. 


RAT-CATCHING 


In the destruction of vermin, the smaller 
breeds have an _ excellent opportunity of 
showing their usefulness to man. So much has 
been written about the mischief done by rats 
that it almost seems redundant to labour the 
point further. Yet even now many farmers and 
owners of warehouses ignore the cost to them 
of the vermin they are harbouring. Among 
the agencies for destroying these pests we must 
include dogs, which are responsible for the 
killing of hosts in the course of a year. Any 0! 
the terriers, whippets, dachshunds and several 
other breeds are designed by nature for the 
purpose. Early this year the death was recorded 
at Scarborough of Lady, a terrier owned by the 
Corporation rat-catcher. In the course of her 
13 years she had killed more than 9,000 rats, 
and her daughter managed to put an end t0 
77 in one day’s work. Two whippets last yea 
disposed of 55 in’ half an hour wit! so much 
precision that they did not miss ore, In ive 
months, Nigger, a Paisley Bedlington, slew 9%", 
and so the story could be prolonged. 

Apart from these benefits de: 
dogs, which can be assessed in coi’ 
accountancy, there are others le: 
though none the less real, such as th 
ship of the home, premises and pers :. Beyoté 
those, perhaps more nebulous sti , are the 
pleasure that dog-iovers derive from ‘he soet! 
of their companions. People whose _ clinatio™ 
lead in that direction, pay for the ‘ .eatre, 
pictures, their pints of beer, and c her dive" 
sions. Thousands of us get greater happin 
out of our dogs at far smaller out! y, finding 
relaxation from business and publi anxietié 
in their company, and getting outdoor pee 
that we might otherwise be disinclined to ®™ 
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WESTWARD HO! 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


EOPL®= mean kindly, I know, and I am 
truly zrateful to them for writing to me, 
and vet the fact remains that their 
too often make me sad or envious 


tte! 

on Py F. instance, an old friend wrote to 
me the othe day of a visit to Sandwich. This 
gemed to. ve saddened him, even as his letter 
saddened for he said that the glory had so 
far, thoug lease goodness only temporarily. 
departed t he wished he had not been to 
see the li That was a sorrow that many 
must shat put there was another, a compara- 
tively pr. e@ one, which we had in common. 
Near the 3 is a pleasant house, where I have 
often sta and almost beneath its windows 
was the st perfect putting green—smooth. 
keen, slit “y and altogether fascinating—on 
which th -ye of man ever rested. To-day, 
owing to inexorable necessities of war-time, 
that gre 5, he told me, but a hayfield in 
miniature When I read that I retired, like 
Mr. Pec ff, ‘‘to shed a tear in the back 
garden.’ : 

Afte at letter came one which made me 
only env. s. It was from one who is now 
soldering 1 Scotland. He said that he was 
going to | .ve some leave this month, and was 
going to th Berwick, and why did I not 
come too? Muirfield and Gullane (yes, as I said, 
[know he 1eant well) were dreams of beauty. I 


spent a di y or two in vain dreams of toiling 
to the top of Gullane hill and of seeing the Forth 
Bridge in ‘ 1e distance, of the loneliness and the 
curlews aid of friendly foursomes at Muirfield 
and—why should I deny it ?—of the hospitable 
but now vanished kummel after lunch there. 
Having got over these miseries and swallowed 
down my jealous tears I was again stricken to 
the earth by two more letters. One from an old 
friend and the other from an enthusiastic young 
gentleman whom I have never met. Both were 
going to Westward Ho! and, if that was not 
heartbreaking enough, the elder writer rubbed 
itin by saying that he was going to play with 
J. H. Taylor, now living at his native Northam 
and—this was surely superfluous cruelty—‘‘ the 
greatest fun and still very accurate.”’ Stifling 
my woe I answered that I hoped he would have 
a good time, as I most sincerely did, but I 
could not suppress the wish that I was going to 
have a little of it too. Even if I were too stiff 
and lame to join in that carnival except for one 
or two occasional rounds, what delightful hours 
I could spend in practising ! There is no links 
of my acquaintance that has such noble spaces, 
where a man can go out with a club and bali 
and wrestle, solitary and happy, with his sins. 


* * * 


The nearest I can get to that happiness is 
to sit and remember a little about Westward 
Ho! whither I first repaired, an eager pilgrim, 
in the year 1900. The first visit to a famous 
place is likely to leave an impression which no 
subsequent ones will efface, and so when I think 
of Westward Ho ! I feel as if I were being blown 
away by a fierce wind on my back, in particular 
at the fourth and sixth and seventh holes, and 
were slicing further than I could have believed 
possible. Old Tom Morris used to say of the 


short putts “I never miss they noo,” and I can 
honestly siy that not for many years have I 
been a slicvy, but, as soon as I picture myself 
in Devon, | 


see myself slicing to glory and the 


stave, far nto the spiky rushes and trying 
vainly to i ‘low the advice John Low is giving 
me, “Hit rough the ball.’’ To be sure the 
Weather tempestuous and there is proof 
that there <s some excuse. There were thiee 
strong tear of golfers then assembled at West- 
ward Ho! ne from the Royal North Devon, 
one from » Royal Liverpool with Harold 
Hilton at i head, one from the Oxford and 


Cambridge \ fing Society, very nearly as good 
suld then produce. All of these 
for the Kashmir Cup and Horace 

\ nit with a score of 179! 

H et ‘his is too ancient history. Let 
wn, mth ng of the ardours and beauties 
to eC ars , as it is to-day. It is one of those 

Which I a} vays pay what I think a very 





Players went 
Hutchi ny 





high compliment; if I fancy myself opposed 
to someone whce is a better golfer than I am, 
Westward Ho! is just about the last battle- 
ground on which I desire to encounter him. It 
seems to me to have the quality which also 
belongs in a pre-eminent degree to another 
windy paradise, Hoylake; it is “‘aye fechtin’ 
against ye’’; it does nothing whatever to help 
you; you have to do it all yourself and that all 
is apt to be too much for you. Itis like Hoylake, 
I think, in another way. The first glance out 
of the window at flat and apparently rather 
featureless country is disappointing, but in the 
distance you see the broken, undulating and 
hilly land which ‘Providence obviously de- 
signed for a golf course.’’ And yet when you 
have played over it, you very likely come to the 
conclusion that, though the sandhills and big 
bunkers are the more alluring, it is the flatter 
holes which demand most of you and most 
relentlessly find out the weak places in your 
armour. 

It has been said of Westward Ho! that 
whereas many courses insist on your playing 
straight, this one insists on your placing the 
ball on a particular spot. This is, I think, true 
and that in two different senses. It has certain 
strokes that for pure straightforward narrow- 
ness are hard to beat, such for example as the 
tee shot to the eleventh. I know few if any more 
frightening than that one with the rushes 
crowding in on either hand, just at the point 
where the ball is likely to end its career. There 
are other holes, however, as there are at St. 
Andrews, where superficially the player appears 
to have a whole parish to play into, but will 
in fact find himself in grave difficulty if he does 
not pick out the one right spot. Such is the 
ninth, a grand hole with its green set in a little 
hollow on a plateau. Here he must keep well 
away to the rigit from the tee, if he is success- 
fully to circumvent the unobtrusive but deadly 
pot-bunker in the face of the hill. 

* * * 

Great short holes do not necessarily make a 
great course, but a course which lacks them is 
hard put to it to make good its claims to great- 
ness. Here Westward Ho! is certainly rich. 
Looking, as I often do, at the ‘‘ideal golf course”’ 
as chosen by Mr. Simpson and Mr. Newton 
Wethered, I find that they have taken two of 
their five one-shot holes from the Devon course, 
no other course providing more than one. Those 
two are, it is needless to say, the fifth and the 
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sixteenth. They are holes of different types, 
the one 160 yds., the other 138 yds. long. The 
fifth is the more ‘‘obvious”’ of the two, but a 
splendid and difficult hole with its long narrow 
island green, surrounded with horrid bunkers, 
set up well above the tee and generally played 
against the wind. The sixteenth has a more 
subtle devilry and is the more alarming as it 
comes so near the end of the round. I cannot 
do better than borrow the learned authors’ 
description: “‘One of the most entertaining of 
all one-shot holes. The crowned plateau-green, 
of a whale-back formation, exaggerates the 
effect of any unintentional spin on the ball 
which pitches on it. The tee is set at an angle 
to the plateau so that the corner facing the 
tee turns a weak shot either way into a bunker. 
Visibility is poor; but the hole can never be 
left out on account of its other remarkable and 
outstanding features which are unique.’’ When 
the wind is blowing this is a hole where it almost 
seems necessary to pitch the ball on a particular 
square yard on the green, if it is not to kick 
inexorably one way or the other. It is one of 
those holes—and this is invariably high testi- 
mony to their terrors—at which it seems im- 
possible to plant your feet in the right place 
on the teeing ground; try as you will you cannot 


aim straight. 
* *& * 


There are some sorrows that are yet so 
pleasant that we deliberately pamper them, 
and in order to make myself yearn yet 
more nostalgically for Westward Ho! J have 
been looking at an admirable picture of it, one 
of those with which Mr. Harry Rountree illus- 
trated an ancient book of my own on British 
Golf Courses. It portrays the famous bunker 
yawning at the player’s feet as he stands on 
the fourth tee. In the sandy foreground are some 
tiny islets of grass; beyond them the main bulk 
of the mighty bunker; beyond that again its 
boarded and irregular outline with one knob 
of safety and the ladder up the boards lead- 
ing to the stretch of undulating turf beyond. 
““KEcoutez les Gascons, c’est toute la Gascogne,”’ 
says Cyrano de Bergerac to his compatriots as 
he tells them of their country; and so I say 
to myself that in that picture is all Westward 
Ho! The young enthusiast who wrote to me is, 
I gather, going to make his first pilgrimage 
there in these holidays, and he is going to 
Saunton and to Burnharn as well. O fortunate 
youth! [envy him all three, but it is Westward 
Ho! that arouses at once my keenest and most 
maudlin feelings. I hope he may carry the big 
bunker at the first essay, but I am inclined to 
bet in the friendliest way that he does not get 
threes at both the fifth and the sixteenth. 


VANISHING DARTMOOR HEATHER 


By T. C. 


Y a law of George III, heather-burning 

is legal only between November 1 and 

April 11. It is a good law, and especi- 

ally so on Dartmoor, yet one which is, 

of necessity, more honoured in the breach than 

in the observance. The great tableland of 

Dartmoor is one of the wettest tracts in England, 

with a rainfall at Princetown of 83 ins. a year, 

and when the spring has been wet, as it often 

is, some farmers tend to disregard the regulations 

There is probably more heather-burning in 
May than in any other month. 


The farmer naturally thinks of his beasts. 
He burns the heather in order that the new grass 
may grow and provide grazing. That is all he 
cares about in war-time. In May and even 
as late as June, you may watch a crimson 
glow crawling up the side of a tor. You can 
see the small flames rise and fall, or leap up 
suddenly as they catch a gorse bush which 
blazes like a firework. On a Scottish moor 
there are men at hand to check the burning 
and confine it to strips or squares, but on 
Dartmoor the fire, once set, goes on eating 
through the heather, until it meets a gully, 
a brook, or maybe just a path, and dies down. 

The naturalist, of course, thinks of the effect 
on the countryside. The grey hen is driven from 
her abode while her eggs remain to be roasted in 
her nest. Grouse, which have always managed 





BRIDGES 


to cling to a precarious existence on the edges 
of the Moor, become more and more rare. The 
nests of titlarks, linnets and other small 
moor-dwelling birds are destroyed, while the 
heather itself, burned and burned again, finally 
abandons the hopeless struggle for life and gives 
place to that green scourge, the bracken, which 
sweeps up one slope and down the next, and is 
gradually replacing the close, crisp mat of 
purple heather which in the past was one of the 
Moor’s greatest charms. 

On the south side of the Moor, from 
Yelverton upwards, bracken has displaced the 
heather over many hundreds of acres; on the 
west the case is nearly as bad. There is precious 
little grazing where bracken has got hold, but 
there are many more rabbits. 

The Duchy of Cornwall, landlords of a 
great part of the Moor, have made strict regu- 
lations as to swaling, and notices are posted. 
The trouble is that they have not the staff to 
enforce the rules. So some farmers burn more 
or less as they please, a prosecution is rare and 
a conviction rarer still. Not only that, but the 
tripper often puts a match into a clump of 
gorse, so fires continue all through the summer. 
If ever Dartmoor becomes a National Park, 
no doubt the law as to heather-burning will no 
longer be a dead letter. Let us hope there will 
still be some heather left to preserve. 





AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


IR,—Great credit is due to the Presi- 
My dent of the Board of Education, 
and to those who have collaborated 
with him, for the excellent White 
Paper on Educational Reconstruction. 
The proposals are constructive and 
practical—no flights of fancy have 
been indulged in. 

Agricultural education has hardly 
been mentioned in the White Paper, 
but it will be remembered that the 
Committee under Lord Justice Lux- 
moore have recommended (with one 
dissentient) that this should be the 
prerogative of the Minister of Agri- 
culture. 

Parliament will in due .course 
decide who shall control agricultural 
education, the pressing needs of which 
should meanwhile not be overlooked. 

Only a most exacting scientific 
preparation, followed by practical 
experience, will produce those who can 
lead us in agricultural research, advice, 
education and management. It has 
rightly been claimed that there is 
urgent need for a completely fresh 
outlook in regard to technical training 
in industry. The principle applies 
with equal force to agriculture. 

The report of the Agricultural 
Research Council makes the necessity 
for scientists of high attainment 
evident. 

The Luxmoore Committee has 
reported on the present system and 
has made suggestions for improve- 
ments. One wonders if the Committee 
has reached wide enough and high 
enough? The Refgort proposes : 

“The main function of the farm 
institute should be to provide for those 
who are, or are intending to become, 
small farmers and small-holders or to 
occupy the positicns of farm managers 
or bailiffs or other responsible posts 
occupied : by farm-workers in the 
management of a farm.”’ 

No man at the outset of his career 
should be content to become and 
vemain a small farmer or small-holder, 
and therefore he should not be satis- 
fied with a standard of education that 
leads no further. 

Is one year at a farm institute 
sufficient preparation for potential 
farm managers or bailiffs, it agricul- 
ture is to be elevated in the general 
economy? In any event the small 
farm cannot normally support a 
manager or bailiff and on the larger 
farm the responsibility demands much 
higher qualifications. 

But how and where are all those 
who are already working on the land 
in some capacity or other and who 
therefore cannot break away for any 
length of time to have the opportunity 
to acquire, extend, or bring up to date, 
their knowledge ? 

I would urge that, as regards the 
more elementary education in agri- 
cultural subjects, the possibilities of 
winter evening classes at existing 
schools be explored. These classes 
should be free and open to all without 
age restriction. Schoolrooms are avail- 
able in every town and village. The 
schocl-teachers could qualify for this 
additional class of teaching at courses 
during the holidays. When qualified 
they might be given additional re- 
muneration in the form of salary 
together with a fee for evening work. 
Apart from the ordinary teaching 
staff, there could be visiting lecturers, 
members of the Agricultural Advisory 
Organisation for example. A small 
demonstration plot in every village is 
essential. An unfamiliar experimental 
station 10 or 15 miles away is of 
limited interest to the rank and file. 
These winter evening classes would be 
of great practical value to the whole 
agricultural community but would in 
particular benefit the agricultural 
workers, small-holders, small farmers 
and their older children. 

The Luxmoore Report does not 
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teuch on the necessity to provide 
facilities for those who wish to prepare 
themselves for careers overseas, say 
in coffee, cane sugar, rubber, copra, 
tea growing or forestry. 

At the upper end of the scale, 
University training is of vital im- 
portance and has not received sufficient 
emphasis. In the past there have been 
far too few students in agricultural 
subjects. In general the Universities 
might, with advantage to all, open 
their doors a little wider and offer a 
little more to those who are admitted. 
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to visit this interesting colony, 
which we believe to be the same as 
that described and illustrated by Mr. 
Bentley Beetham in these pages so 
long ago as January 10, 1914. We 
are glad to know that it is still 
flourishing.—Ep.] 


IVY ON HOUSE WALLS 
SiR,—Some years ago there was a 
discussion in the daily papers regard- 
ing the merits and disadvantages of 
growing ivy and other creepers on the 
walls of modern dwelling-houses. Some 


PUNTS MOVING UP TOWARDS THE FLOODED FOREST 


See letter: 


Both highly 
skilled, well -in - 
formed operatives 
and men with the 
finest scientific 
and technical 
traizing are need- 
ed now and will 
be more than ever 
needed in the 
future.—JEAN H. 
TRESTON, Gawdy 
Hall, Harleston, 
Norfolk. 


THE 
LITTLE 
EGRET 


Sir,—I enclose a 
few photographs 
which may be of 
interest to your 
readers. They 
were taken in the 
course of a recent 
visit to one of the 
few breeding 
places of the 
purple heron and 
little egret on one 
of the more re- 
mote marshes of 
the Peninsula. 

The purple 
herons were rather 
difficult to app- 
roach, as at the 
time of our visit 
they were already 
flying fairly well, 
but the little egrets 
shown here had 
only just tumbled out of their rather 
rudimentary nests and could not only 
be photographed, but also picked up 
and examined at leisure. 

The little egrets breed in large 
colonies but only a few sites are 
known and these are situated as far 
apart as the Peninsula, Central Europe 
and Western Russia. 

One of the photographs shows the 
punts moving up towards the forest 
of flooded pollard willows, in which 
the nests were built.—P. Mo. ter, 
Royal British Club, Rua S. Pedro 
d’ Alcantara, 3, Lisbon. 


[We congratulate our correspon- 
dent on having had the good fortune 
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THE LITTLE EGRETS JUST 
OUT OF THE NEST 
See letter: The Little Egret 


The Little Egret 


correspondents 
maintained that 
this practice pro- 
duced great 
damage to the 
structure of the 
building. Others 
quite emphati- 
cally stated that 
the life of houses 
was prolonged and 
that walls were 
less liable to 
dampness if cov- 
ered by a thick 
layer of ivy. 

Of course, a 
properly con- 
structed house 
should not be 
damp in any cir- 
cumstances, but 
there is an increas- 
ing number of 
small country 
houses which have 
sclid walls of brick 
and stucco about 
10 ins. thick, 
above the level 
of the first floor. 
During the winter 
months these solid 
walls do transmit 
a certain amount 
of moisture. I 
would be most 
grateful if you 
would advise me 
if it is worth while 
growing ivy on 
these walls witha 
view to minimis- 
ing dampness.—F. H. W., Southamp- 
ton. 

[The damaging effect of ivy on 
unsound masonry is well known, but 
it may be that the modern prejudice 
against the plant is carried too far. 
Its use would undoubtedly do much 
to improve the appearance of most of 
the modern houses which line many 
highways. It would be interesting to 
learn the views and experiences of 
readers on our correspondent’s sug- 
gestion of ivy’s contribution to the 
dryness and warmth of houses. While 
thick ivy does presumably protect 
walls from damp, yet, if once it gets 
wet through, it equally hinders their 
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drying out. We should SUPPose that 
in many Cases, modern houses are at, 
sufficiently soundly build to ren 
indefinitely the penetrative power pe: 
weight of ivy; stucco would ‘ane 
come away and, of course, weather 
tiling be displaced.—Ep, } 


A STRANGE SALMON 


S1tr,—I was most intere: 
letter from Miss Vicars-M 
TRY LIFE (July 30) 
strange salmon. 

Some years ago wher | was fish- 
ing Loch Ard, a trout shaved jn 
almost exactly the same 1 nner. We 
saw him in the clear wa :r dash u 
to our boat with his mout wide ope 
and gasping. He turned > or three 
somersaults, every now nd again 
dashing up to tke surfa He Was 
frantic and obviously in gi it distress 
We eventually got him ir 9 the net 
and found that he was c king with 
a thick slimy substance ir jis throat 
which had got entangled round jj 
teeth, so that he could nx get rid of 
it either way. My husba: 4 dragged 
it out and he soon reco ered jn a 
bowl of water, and was th: . returned 
to the loch and swam awa seemingly 
none the worse !—R. Jo  vson, Ti 
Kirklee Hotel,  Belhave Terrace 
Glasgow, W.2. 
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STRAW HATS -‘OR 
HORSES 


S1r,—I feel my friend Mr. Michael 
Berry will be interested to hear that 
twice within the last month I have 
seen a horse in London (near Euston 
Station) wearing such a straw hatas 
he mentions. 

I have not seen any in a saddles 
shop for many years, although they 
used to be a common sight prior to 
the war of 1914-18 so far as my home 
district in Shropshire was concerned 

After the last war, when the care 
of farm horses began to fall in stan- 
dard, my father always insisted on his 
horses wearing cottcn ear-caps during 
harvest time.—MICHAEL DoNALpsoy- 
Hupson, Devonshire Club, St. James's, 
SW A. 


THE BULL TERRIER 


S1r,-—How right Miss Beamish is in 
her opinion of the bull terriers 
character. Ralph Hodgson (the poet 
who loved this breed above all others 
I believe shared this view. Having 
had one of the breed as a house dog 
I know it is correct. Very dangerous 
dogs for ordinary people to own, 
though devoted and lovable to their 
owner.—FRANCES L. Evans, Moreton 
in the Marsh, Gloucestershive. 


WHAT WAS AT MY BACK? 


Sir,—In a little article which appeared 
in Country LIFE, a writer vividly 
described a horrifying personal ex 
perience with ‘‘The Ghost of the 
Turret.” He narrated it vividly and 
quite evidently took it most seriously. 
This example tempts me to describe 
my own eeriest experience, although 
it was much more vague. . 
The scene of it is well worth 
depicting either by pen or brush, fot 
it was the slopes of one o’ the high 
hills north of magnificent (‘en Lyo: 
Several tops there mou t up © 
3,000 ft., but there is no » 2d to §° 
nearly so high to enjoy a€ lovely 
vista looking west, where the rive 
winds through green pastu” $ beneath 
steep and in many plac: . thickly 
wooded slopes. On those ‘opes yo! 
may see, as I have, herds red deer 
which must be hundre: _ stf0t; 
coming down into a grea sheltered 
corrie. P 
On this occasion I w 3 stay! 
at the old farm inn strang ly named 
Coshieville. In the mori 08, of 
Sunday, I had been to burch f 
Dull, the name of which is :ss0ci#! 
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id of Moke dow. here, deciding the site 
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in a Meeotland’s | lest ecclesiastical foun- 

ined Mation. To ach the hill I wanted to 

ingly MB ccend in th afternoon, I had walked 
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amp wher tradition will have it 
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chael It was « superb, sunny, windless 


that [Mday, with a faint heat-haze taking the 
have f™medze off distances. My hill was not 


ston big enough to demand hurry or rocky 
at as nough to require exertion; I went 
strolling upwards over the short turf, 
ller’s enjoying at leisure the widening 
they HMandscape, thoroughly at peace with 
ot to Mthe werld and myself. 
1ome That was my condition one 
med joment; the next I had halted, with 
care my clothes clammy against my skin 
stan- though my perspiration had 


n his #Msuddenly gone icy cold. The cause of 






ating his transformation I find hard to 
SON Mmput into words. If the reader will 
nes magine the effect, the sound and quick 

trong shake, as ifa heavy man jumped 

m dry springy turf just at his back, 
2 1¢ will have an idea of what had 
: rought me up short with a quick 
is in Mwave of panic. The cause was utterly 
riers’ Mttivial, but why that effect? There 
yoet vas no living creature near me; my 
hers eart was not pumping, or I might 
ving lave thought it had given a sudden 
dog ‘turn over.” The fact that I was so 
»TOUS pset seems to me the oddest feature 


{ the experience, in the case of one 
vell accustomed to darkness and 
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WO } 'INCHi:S OF BANANAS 
IN INE PLANT 
See letter: 4 Freak Banana 





solitude in eerie places. The hills, for 
the rest of that day, were not happy; 
I was quite glad to be down on the 
highway again. 

Long ago I described that 
experience to an old Highlander and 
was interested, if amused, to hear him 
say that of course it was psychic; 
that so many deeds of violence had 
been done in the neighbourhood of 
Glen Lyon that “earthbound spirits”’ 
were plentiful; had not a friend, in 
his company, been struck by an 
invisible hand ? 

It all sounds absurd; the fact 
remains that I was suddenly and 
violently scared, and have never been 
able to understand why.—W. K. 
Homes, 17, Stanhope Street, Glasgow. 


A MOSQUE OF CORAL 


Sir,—I enclose two puotographs of 
an ancient mosque on the East 
African coast; to be precise, at Tiwi, 
15 miles south of Mombasa, the port 
for Kenya and Uganda. The structure 
is of coral, and is built at the mouth 
of a river, where there is a break in 
the coral reef running along the coast. 
Unfortunately so little archeological 
research has been made in this colony, 
that it is not known whether this 
mosque is of Persian or Arab origin. 
Perhaps some of your readers could 





THE ANCIENT MOSQUE BUILT OF 
CORAL AT TIWI, KENYA 


See letter: A Mosque of Coral 


enlighten me?—-NoRAH FORSTER, 
Kenya Colony. 

[The east coast of Africa was 
under Persian rule from the tenth 
century to the coming of the Portuguese 
in 1500. Their influence extended to 
southwards of Zanzibar (Zenj). The 
inost considerable relics of the Persian 
occupation are to be found in Pemba, 
in the island of Tumbatu, and round 
about Makunduchi, Zanzibar. The 
mosque at Tiwi is almost identical 
with the vaulted interior of a Persian 
mosque on the island of Kilwa 
Kisiwani, 200 miles south of Zanzibar, 
described in Country LIFE, January 
6, 1934, by Miss Gina Harwood. At 
Kizimkazi, two miles south of Makun- 
duchi, a mosque is still in use dating 
back, according to a Cufic inscription, 
to 1107.—Ep.] 


A FREAK BANANA 
S1r,—My brother Mr. H. Hinton sends 
me this photograph of twin bunches 
of bananas on one stem from his 
plantation in Funchal, island of 
Madeira, as it has occurred there only 
once before. I wrote to the Curator 
at Kew Gardens for further informa- 
tion, and he most kindly replied as 
follows : 

“Tt is unusual for banana plants 
anywhere in the world to bear more 
than one bunch to a single stem, but 
it is known to occur occasionally. In 
this connection it is as well to remem- 
ber that the so-called stem of the 
banana plant is simply the bases of 
the leaves encircling one another, and 
that the banana is a ‘monocotyledon,’ 
and related to such bulbous plarts as 
the hyacinth, scilla and snowdrop, 
where the leaves all spring from a 
common base. The banana normally 
forms a single inflorescence, which 
develops into the bunch.” 
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I wonder if you would think this 
worth publishing in your excellent 
paper, which I read with much inter- 
est. It then journeys by four stages 
to Scotland. May I add that it cer- 
tainly has not suffered so far, either in 
matter or material, and in these diffi- 
cult times that surely is a matter of 
congratulation !—Dora Hinton, East 
Park, Handcross, Hayward’s Heath, 
Sussex. 


FOR VINEGAR 


Sir,—The bundles of birch twigs in 
this photograph are not destined to 
make a besom, still less the birch rod, 
which as an instrument of education 
is probably obsolete. They are on their 
way to the vinegar works. 

Faggots of birch twigs are sent 
from the Wyre Forest to the vinegar- 
makers in the industrial Midlands. As 
the sale of real malt vinegar is dimin- 
ishing, Owing to the use of synthetic 
products, the demand for birch twigs 
is much less than it used to be, but 
so far it survives. Some of these firms 
making malt vinegar date back to the 
seventeenth century. 

The brewing is a long and com- 
plicated process, and during one stage 
the liquor passes through large vats, 
at the bottom of which is a layer of 
the faggots about a yard deep. It is 
to produce some chemi- 
cal change in the mix- 
ture that they are used. 
The workers cut the 
twigs in the autumn, 
when the leaves have 
fallen, but before the 
wood gets too dry; they 
are cut into lengths of 
about 2 ft. and bound 
tightly into faggots with 
hazel withies, and 
trimmed very neatly so 
as to pack into as little 
space as possible. Those 
in the illustration have 
not yet been trimmed. 

Perhaps the fragrant 
smell of birch wood 
helps in the process: 
it probably plays a part 
in the manufacture of 
Russian leather and also 
of a well-known liqueur. 
—M.H., Cardiff. 


SHEEPWASH (BRIDGE 


S1r,—Here is a photograph of an 
interesting bridge at Ashford-in-the- 
Water, Derbyshire. It is known locally 
as Sheepwash Bridge. 

Its name is easily explained when 
you look at the peculiarly curved 
stone parapet on the left-hand side of 
my photograph. This is an encircling 
stone pound, always under water, 
thus forming a separate pool for the 
purpose of sheep-washing. 

There is a gate on the river side 
and another will be seen facing the 
roadway. 

It is the only one of its kind 
which I have encountered, although, 
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BIRCH TWIGS FOR VINEGAR- 
MAKING 


See. letter: For Vinegar 


of course,j there may be others in 
the sheep-rearing counties.—P. H. 
LovELL, Pinner, Middlesex. 


THE GREY SQUIRREL 
S1r,—With reference to your remarks 
in July 30 issue, I have long urged 
an official reward for grey squirrels, 
but at a much higher rate than 5d. or 
6d. a tail. It should be at least 1s. to 
be effective. If it were made 2s. the 
breed would probably be exterminated 
from our island, and that is a worth- 
while object. They are harder to get 
than rats, and 2s. would ensure the 
tree-climbing for nests. 

I am only slightly affected myself, 
by the annual loss of the whole pro- 
duct of a walnut tree and a filbert tree, 
but damage done is in general very 
great, and the elimination of the 
delightful red squirrel is a calamity. 

But I fear unenlightened Treasury 
meanness will defeat any reward. I 
hope you will return to the theme and 
push some practical means of securing 
the object. But let the reward be 
generous.—D. G. Davies, Union 
Society, Oxford. 


THE SCARCITY OF SMALL 
BIRDS 

Sir,—In your issue of April 16 you 
say, at the foot of a letter about the 
scarcity of small birds: ‘Many 
naturalists attribute the reduction in 
the small bird populatior tc the severe 
weather of the winters of 1940-41-42, 
but this certainly does not apply to 
species that winter abroad.” 

I venture to suggest that the 
summer migrants (those which winter 
abroad) would be very much affected 
by the succession of severe winters 





A DERBYSHIRE BRIDGE WITH A POOL ENCLOSED FOR 
SHEEP-WASHING 
See letter: Sheepwash Bridge 
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authorities and private 
individuals to preserve 
trees, outstanding be- 
cause of their beauty, 
age, or historic associa- 
tions. In some instances 
it is possible to perpetu- 
ate the line of such trees 
by seed or cutting. 

The Earl of Jersey 
conceived the unique 
idea of a Garden of 
Historic Trees, where 
he welcomed cuttings 
from trees in this coun- 
try, the Empire, and the 
United States. There 
is a similar garden at 
Mount Vernon, Wiscon- 
sin, called The Forest of 


THE WASHINGTON ELM 


See letter : Famous Trees 


we have had in recent years. For the 
most part these birds are insectivorous. 
In severe winters a large proportion 
of insects in the pupal state, hidden 
away in the earth, bark of trees, 
walls, etc., was bound to be destroyed. 
This resulted in a scarcity of food for 
the summer migrants, which adversely 
affected nesting operations and repro- 
duction and many perhaps would not 
survive the journey to their winter 
quarters. 

A succession of severe winters, of 
course, intensifies all this; still less 
food and a further decline in the bird 
population in consequence. Anyhow, 
this appears to me a very probable 
reason for the undoubted scarcity of 
very many species of birds.—E. A. 
Eason, Moreton in the Marsh, Glouces- 
tershire. 

[We have often wondered if the 
effect of hard weather on insect life 
is as great as supposed; witness the 
severe infestation of our woods by 
the green oak moth after recent 
hard winters. There has not appeared 
to be any shortage of food for home- 
coming migrants, but the reverse.— 
Ep.] 


FAMOUS TREES 


S1r,—When the question of the pre- 
servation of notable trees was men- 
tioned during discussion on Town and 
Country Planning, the Government 
promised sympathetic consideration, 
and Mr. Morrison said that they would 
try to give effect to the motives in the 
proposed clause. 

Among the encouraging signs of 
increasing interest in this matter before 
the war were the efforts of both local 
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THE PIGEON-COTE, ELKSTONE 


CHURCH 


See letter: A Pigeon-Cote in Church 


Fame. It was be- 
gun in 1916 by the 
late John Sweet 
Donald, one-time 
Secretary of State, 
and planted there 
are trees from the 
birthplaces of 
former Presidents, 
famous soldiers of 
many nationali- 
ties and eminent 
figuresin the world 
ofreligion, science, 
music, agriculture 
and commerce. 
America, in- 
deed, has pro- 
gressed much 
further than we 
have in the pre- 
servation of 
notable trees. For 
many years now 
there has been a 
national move- 
ment to mark and 
preserve these, 
and the Depart- 
ment of Agricul- 
ture has published 
a brochure on the 
subject with many 
photographs. 
America is a 
land of splendid 
trees, and many 
of its Presidents 
have been great 
lovers of them— 
not least Franklin 
Roosevelt. Wash- 
ington,was a 
a keen arboriculturist, 
and in at least a dozen 
Eastern States are trees 
associated with his 
name. Some he planted 
himself, one elm in 
Washington being 21 ft. 
around its base to-day. 
Perhaps the most 
celebrated tree in the 
capital is the Washing- 
ton Elm, facing the east 
entrance to the Senate 
wing of the Capitol. 
The first President often 
sat in its shade after 
he had ridden from 
Mount Vernon to watch 
the building of that 
structure.—E. ROBERTs, 
Cromer, Norfolk. 


A PIGEON-COTE 
' IN CHURCH 

S1r,—One of the most 
remarkable sights to be 
found in any church is 
without doubt that seen 
when one climbs the 
little stair from inside 
the chancel of Elkstone 
Church, Gloucestershire, 
and comes into an 
amazing room—a 
pigeon-cote with nesting 
holes for nearly 50 birds. 


A NORMAN 


| HORSE 
See letter: A Pigeon-Cote in. Church 
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My photograph gives 
an idea of how the 
nesting places are 
arranged in the walls 
and also how rough the 
floor of the cote is. 
Massive beams support 
the roof and there is 
plenty of light and air for 
the creatures’ comfort. 

Elkstone Church is 
famous for the remark- 
able carvings it possesses 
executed by the Norman 
carvers of so long ago. 
Near the pulpit I found 
this remarkable piece of 
work. It may be meant 
to portray a horse; with 
its long face and queer 

eyes and ears, it 
certainly is a 
grotesque  creéa- 
ture.—]J. DENTON 
Rosinson, Dar- 
lington. 


DOGS AT 
CHURCH 
S1r,—I send you 
a photograph of 
one of the old dog 
tongs mentioned 
in your recent 
article on dogs at 
church: it is at 
Clynnog, in Car- 
narvonshire, and 
is dated 1815.— 
M. W., Hereford. 


A FRAIL 
BASKET 
STICK 
S1r,—Readers 
may be interested 
in the quaintly 
ingenious device 
(shown in the ac- 
companying pho- 
tograph) which 
was formerly in 
general use on the 
Welsh border for 
carrying burdens 
on foot, and was 
known, says my 
informant, as a 
frail basket stick. 
The “ frail’’ was of 
course the basket 
of plaited rushes 
or straw in which 
workers carried 
luncheon and 
tools to the field. 
“When I was a 
boy,”’ said my in- 
formant, ‘‘ every 
man or boy carriéd 
basket or bundle, 4S 
did Dick Whittington, 
over the shoulder on 
a stick. The workers 
would cut theirs from 
the hedges. The gentry 
had theirs made and 
polished, and the gentry 
used to carry their Bible 
and prayer-book in a red 
and white handkerchief 
over their shoulder on 

a frail stick to church. 


‘This one (the ex- 
ample shown) was one 
that was used by the 
late Right Honourable 
W. E. Gladstone when 
he was Prime Minister 
of England, and I was 
told it was one he cut 
down and formed himself 
on his Hawarden estate. 
I know that he used this 
one as it was given to 
me by his butler many 
years ago.”’ 

The stick is beauti- 
fully light and balances 
a pretty hefty weight 
very easily and snugly 
on the shoulder, being 
shaped to fit the clavicle 
somewhat on the lines 
of the old carrying 
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DOG-TONGS FROM CLY?!} 


See letter : Dogs at Church 
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wet sand, which was then baked ig 
a slow furnace before the stick wag 
finally bent and flattened out. 
One often sees a sapling in thé 
hedgerow similarly broadened and 
flattened in the course of growth 


across another branch. 


Though new to the present gener 
ation, the problem of catrying shop 


ping is a_ world-old 


one. 


Welsh 


mothers have an excellent way with 
a great shawl for carrying a baby, and 
other oddments, slung on the back of 
against the breast, leaving hands {ree 
“They think I’m a gipsy down here,” 
said a black-eyed young mother whd 
“to London had strayed,” “but i 
Wales we think this is the only way 


to carry the baby.” 


The Finns have a primitive little 


go-cart 


called pot-curi 


(foot-cart) 


something like a child’s scooter with 
a box body for shopping or baby 
which is pushed or pulled up thé 
frequent hills, and gaily sat on down 


hill—ManpceE_ S. 


SMITH, 


Soberton 


House, Soberton, Southampton. 


See letter 
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A Frail Basket Stick 
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@ FROM AUSTINS TO AUSTIN ,OWNERS 


Ever underinflated tyre is a rubber waster. It 


carri; part of the load on its casing instead of 
on th: air inside. Overflexing results and produces 
extra at. Rupture of the fabric and rapid, uneven 
wear: thetreadensue. Don’t spoil the value of your 
Austii s wartime job by letting it waste rubber. 
Always see your tyres are at the correct pressure. 


HELP YOUR AUSTIN 
TO HELP THE COUNTRY 


READ THE AUSTIN MAGAZINE—1it contains useful tips—4d monthly 








The Austin Motor Co. Ltd., Longbridge, Birmingham 8.D.217 
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That 
scorched 


It seems that farmers thought of the Scorched 
Earth idea long before it became a nuisance 


earth 
policy 


Being not only tube makers 


to Hitler. For clearing away coarse grass, 
bracken and many unpleasant disease- 
bringing insects there’s nothing like a but tube manipulators too, 


this was child’s play to the 


TALBOT STEAD TUBE CO 


but it meant another step for- 


four foot roaring flame from the Hauck 
Flame Gun. 
To vaporize the paraffin the inventors 


called in steel tubes to produce the ward in scientific husbandry. 


tortuous looking thing you see here. We, and our tubes, are always 
ready to burn up any new problem 


that you may care to present to us. 
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BIscults 








In a little shop in Green Street, Bath, Dr. Oliver first produced 





his i imitable biscuits for the fashionables of 1735. A large, 
moucrn factory now takes care of the demand for Fortts 
Bai Oliver Biscuits. Wartime commitments have made them 
less \4sy to obtain than formerly. But full supplies will again 
be avilable after the War. 


 —fortts 
BATH OLIVER 
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AN UNUSUALLY FINE WILLIAM AND MARY CARVED GILT MIRROR. 


6ft. Gin. high, 3ft. Sin. wide. 


LONDON NEW YORK 
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““What? This old bone? It’s aii 
gnawed to bits.” “ That doesn’t 
matter. Master says, to shorten the 
war we’ve got to salvage every scrap 
of bone we can. He says bones help 
make Glue for Aircraft construction 

. . and Glycerine for Explosives . . . 
and Bone-Flour to feed farm animals 
... 0h yes ! and Fertiliser to help him 
grow Victory Vegetables.” 


“Gosh ! I'll dig up all my old bones 
for salvage straight away.” Bones — 
even gnawed ones — are vital to our 
war effort. If every family salvages 
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only one bone weekly we shall free 
thousands of tons of shipping space 
for other essential needs. Save every 
scrap, even the smallest bones, and 
put out regularly for collection. 
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. gas! Game , 
though 
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This advertisement is contributed in the National Interest 


by the makers of CHAPPIE DOG FOOD 





Steam Flies attacking 


nations food 
reserves 


Serious damage to stored 
foodstuffs—particularly flour. 


cereals, meals, and dried 
fruit—is being caused by 
Steam Flies (or to give them 
their scientific name Blattella 
Germanica, of the Cockroach 
group). 

The Steam Fly, which infests 
hotels. restaurants, canteens, 
bakeries, hospitals, and centrally- 
heated buildings, where it swarms 
in incredible numbers, is a prolific 
breeder—it is recorded that 40 
young flies were produced from a 
single egg-pouch. 


The loss of prestige and goodwill 
to firms supplying products con- 
taminated by steam flies is only 
outweighed, and that to a serious 
extent. by the loss to the nation of 
valuable food supplies. 





insect infestation. 








Name 


The Pest-Control Service oper- 
ated by Chelsea Insecticides Ltd., 
which is available everywhere, 
has made a special study of the 
problem of the steam fly; and also 
effectively deals with infestations 
of beetles. cockroaches and 
crickets. 


Illustrations show adult steam fly 
and ootheca. The slightest sus- 
picion of either on your premises is 
the signal to communicate with 
Chelsea Insecticides, Ltd., at once. 


CHELSEA INSECTICIDES 


Chelsea Insecticides, Ltd., 
125 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


Service 


Please send your District Inspector to advise on my/our problem o 





Phone: 


ABBey 7650 Address. 
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FARMING NOTES 





THE RAPID HARVEST 


bears to thé total price that farmers 


N the earlier districts corn harvest 
was a speedy business. The sun 
shone and the wind blew, so that 
there were no delays between 

_ cutting, stooking and ricking. 
It is worth putting on record how 
quickly all the corn came to maturity. 
The spring barley and oats were close 
on the heels of the wheat. At home we 
left the wheat once it was in stook to 
put all our strength to the barley. 
The crop was heavy and rather tashed 
in places so it did not do to take risks 
with the weather once the barley was 
dry and fit to go into rick. We were 
carting straight behind the . binder, 
which I do not remember doing before 
with barley. It was just the crop for 
a combine and I wished I had one. 
I am sure we should have had less 
shed corn. It was so dry and brittle 
that the heads were breaking off in the 
afternoon sun. However, it is safely 
in rick now and we can take our time 
with the wheat. I am glad to see that 
the Ministry of Agriculture has 
arranged to import several hundred 
more combine harvesters for next 
year’s harvest. I hope a good many 
of them will be kept in the hands of 
the war agricultural committees so 
that they can be hired out to farmers 
to deal with crops like the barley 
which hold up progress in a season 
like 1943. The committee in my dis- 
trict could not offer a combine but 
they did send two binders to deal 
with some late barley. That was a 
great help, enabling my tractors to 
keep the wagons moving where we 
were carting. 
* * * 
OW that the ground is clear of 
corn we can see what kind of 
a ‘“‘take”’ of seeds we have got where 
the corn was undersown this spring. 
The grass and clover seeds did not 
have a favourable season for getting 
established in the early stages. Too 
often the grass seeds just germinated 
and made their first shoots when a 
dry spell came and the young growth 
perished. This has happened in one 
of my fields. By contrast the clover 
in the seeds mixture is strongly estab- 
lished. I mean to leave it and probably 
autumn rains will give me quite a 
good covering, some of the grass seeds 
germinating even at that late stage. 
It is all important at the time of 
sowing to give the seeds a generous 
dose of phosphates. 
* * * 
OW many farmers make a habit 
of listening to the broadcast 
talks on farming? I am not thinking 
of the rare talks allowed to agricul- 
tural topics after the evening nine 
o’clock news but the regular farming 
talks. During the summer months 
there is a 10-minute period after the 
one o’clock news on Sunday. This 
must be a peak listening period. No 
doubt the general public who have 
been listening to the news do to some 
extent listen on to this period called 
FarmRecord. The B.B.C. treats us then 
to an anonymous dissertation on some 
farming topic of the moment and then 
a few short announcements of par- 
ticular interest to farmers and farm- 
workers. By the way, why do we 
always nowadays forget to mention 
landowners? A good many of them 
take a keen interest in farming affairs 
and particularly matters that affect 
their tenants and they like to be 
up-to-date in their information. Often 
in casual conversation with someone 
on the estate the landowner can pass 
on useful information and correct the 
misconceptions that even now, with 
a popular Press and radio, get spread 
abroad. One of the oddest of these—I 
heard it last week—was that the 
farmer whose wheat averages more 
than four quarters to the acre would 
not be able to draw any acreage 
payment on his wheat. This is sheer 
nonsense. It is true that the pro- 
portion which the acreage payment 


get for their 1943 wheat 
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what he has grown whether the yield 
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seven quarters. : 
* * * 
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interesting 


and given by people who know what 


they are talking about. Mr. 


Mansfield, 


the Director of the University Farm 
at Cambridge, gave a short series of 
talks in Farming To-day early in the 
New Year, and I remember he talked 
some good sense about cultivations 
and the importance of doing work at 
the right time and thoroughly. In 


the next season the B.B.C. 
on someone to talk with 
on livestock policy for th 
farmer. There has been 


might put 
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Sunday morning and suited himsel! 


and the whole proceedings 
to the occasion. The c 
consisted of town boys spe 
holidays in camp helping t« 


admirably 
mgregation 
nding their 
» get in the 


harvest, land girls working on local 
farms, and several farmers and their 
families. We sang hymns that every 
one knew to the accompaniment 0! 


a silver band drawn from t 
village. The prayers gave u 
tunity to thank the Almi; 


he near-by 
s the opper- 
hty for the 


mercies shown to our country 1m the 


} 
I 


wonderfully bountiful 
these war years and ther 


gave us a homely address, 


simile of the wheat pla 
vicissitudes the grain g 
from the time it is sown 
it makes bread for man. 
can speak as a countryma! 
the land. Nothing, he sai 
greater pleasure as he g¢ 
diocese than the fields 
wheat, especially when tl 
or stooked. He knows 
means in terms of man’s 
Divine blessing. All too 
country clergy can poin' 
mons by simple illustrat 
things that country pe 
stand. Thereby the Chur 
land divorces herself fron 
life. 


arvests 0 
the Bishop 
using the 

and the 
5 through 
» the time 
he Bishop 
vho knows 
gives him 
about his 
savy with 
‘ are hiled 
that that 
bour and 
sw of our 
their sé! 
ns of the 
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1 of Eng- 
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mos 


e agri 
vanted 
Perio 
| hope 
ming 

alter} 


people and 
large numbé 
way or anot 


seemed wit! 


national life. 


out of the v 


their occupat* 


EYOND doubt a more intense 
degree of pessimism prevailed 
about the future of racing at 
the ¢ 


tset of the war than in 
t departments of the 
Breeders and racing 
e almost surprisingly 
of persons who in one 
- get work or pleasure 
ious aspects of racing 
me accord to look on 
n as gone. 


’ right Now in ll directions a strong 
eneralal revival of in! est in everything rela- 
cthingam ting to he --breeding and racing 
| they has manife 2d itself. Important 
re not establishmer. © have been offered and 
Farm sold. 








terest. 


listen, RACING STABLISHMENTS 
places SOLD 
much OR ins ‘e only a week or so 
atters ago t.¢ Hon. Mrs. Macdonald- 
rested mm Buchanan ~wmarket purchase was 
lly at announced. To-day we are able to 
havellm state that ‘ ec Bishop’s Sutton stud 
Ss them farm, of < acres, the home of 
Cloister, a Cr and National winner, has 
. been sold Mr. W. H. Collins, of 
period Sa, DI aed “ Pe 
sation Wexham Puck. Viscount Furness’s 
Hows qm executors \ il a week or two hence 
5 fare femme Submit, through Messrs. Curtis and 
rural Henson, the Sandley estate, formerly 
orma- Me te Dorset home of the Compton 
is the fam Stud. A few weeks ago Messrs. 
talks Suight, Frank and Rutley disposed 
nines MR 0! the Newbury Hall Stud property, 
an approximate ly 570 acres, in the heart 
sting of the Fitzwilliam country; and that 
what age 27 IS about to offer an outer-London 
sfield estate of 204 acres, the well-known 
ares Northaw House Stud Farm. Other 
es of ME ansactions in the same type of 
n the lg Property have been carried out or are 
alked pending, and plenty of buyers or 
tions faa (eants seem to be coming forward. 
rk : THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S 
t put LAND 
vority OURTEEN farms of from 60 to 
inary 870 acres in Ewhurst and seven 
con- Me UCighbouring parishes, between 
stuly. Basingstoke and Reading, are among 
od toe the lots in an auction to be held in 
inary  >¢Ptember at Reading, by order of 
help Me the Duke of Wellington and_ his 
reces- Parliamentary trustees. The two 
, way ME COOrgian houses, Ewhurst Park and 
y Wolverton Park, and_ their appur- 
tenant land, are part of the 6,240 acres 
to be offered. 
IS a 
ok a A DORSET SALE 
one UT of 146 lots, all but 10 were 
mself sold, by Messrs. Fox and Sons 
rably @™ and Messrs, Bidwell and Sons, at the 
ation Hm auction of the Milborne estate, Dorset, 
theit for a total of almost £100,000. Five 
nthe @% farms remained for disposal, but so 
local keen was the enquiry as to their prices 
thet that an immediate or early sale 
very: MH could be predicted. The principal 
nt of MM holdings were sold as follows: Sitter- 
ar-by ton, 151 acres, £8,650; Central Farm, 
por 273 acres, £5,100; West Farm, 
r the M361 acres, £8,100; Coles Farm 
n the “ acres, £5,000; Dennetts Bottom, 
of ol 112 acres, £2 000; Frogmore, 286 acres, 
jshop £6,750 ; Bayber Farm, 419 acres, 
g the MM *6,500; Little Hewish Farm, 181 acres, 
| the BF *3,100; Lone Close Farm, 299 acres, 
‘ough £5,300: Ley : Ash Farm, 246 acres, 
time HM £4,000; Dewlish Manor Farm, 494 
shop HH tes, £13,000; and Coombe’ Hill 
— oe 147 acres, £1,575. There was 
5 him Tk Y one far. with vacant possession. 
it his ie Test \ re sold to tenants or 
with Ivestors, 
hiled 
that AMPORT “>HANGES HANDS 
and HE Amy t estate of 3,500 acres, 
a by Vo. *°, Rdover, has been sold 
Mb Yiesee, ss vlence and Squarey. 
pn ~. s .ohn D. Wood and Co. acted 
- wth of te buyer. The first- 
od in the prc ortly to sell six farms 
i Burton 7 uhood of Kineton and 


assett 


The 1,480 acres 
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STUD ESTABLISHMENTS: 
SIGNIFICANT CHANGE 


belong to the Willoughby de Broke 
Estate Company. 


OFFICIAL PURCHASES OF 
LAND 


PPROXIMATELY 58,000 acres 
of land have been purchased by 
the Air Ministry since the beginning 
of 1939, at an inclusive cost of just 
over £3,760,000, and about 10,400 
acres have been taken on lease for 
£40,267. The value of the land pur- 
chased was fixed by agreement, or 
arbitration held by official arbi- 
trators. In arriving at the price to 
be paid, the advisers of the Ministry 
have had the benefit of consultation 
with the Valuation Department of 
the Inland Revenue. As regards the 
leased land most of it was agricultural 
and de-rated, and held on pre-war 
leases, and, in fixing the terms of 
official tenure, consideration was given 
to the commercial value at the time of 
the original private leasing agree- 
ments. It is understood that the 
question of how far any improvements 
of the leased properties may accrue 
to the lessors depends, in part at 
any rate, on the construction of the 
original leases. 


‘* SPECULATIVE ”’ 
O-CALLED “ speculative’’ pur- 
chases of land at prices higher 

than those ruling on March 31, 1939, 
are presumably liable to investigation. 
It will be remembered that the Uth- 
watt Committee recommended, and 
the Government adopted in principle 
the recommendation to prevent post- 
war reconstruction from being pre- 
judiced, that the compensation pay- 
able for the public acquisition or 
control of land should not exceed 
the standard of values prevailing on 
March 31, 1939. The whole subject 
is under consideration officially, and 
vendors and purchasers of property 
will do well to bear in mind that the 
detailed application of the principle 
is still under official examination. 
Whatever the price paid for property, 
and however privately the negoti- 
ations may be conducted, the terms 
of any transaction are necessarily 
no secret so soon as the information 
is called for in official enquiries. 


WAR DAMAGE LEVY 


N the assumption that any 

further considerable and general 
damage is unlikely to happen from 
enemy action, there is a growing 
demand for a revision of the war 
damage levy. One leading property 
company in London is suggesting that 
the Exchequer should bear a moiety of 
the war damage contribution. Where 
property was only lightly injured, and 
claims were admitted and _ paid 
promptly, the burden of the contri- 
bution can hardly be complained of, 
but what is felt to be a grievance is 
that, notwithstanding all the pre- 
cautions of the authorities, some 
owners have succeeded in receiving 
payment for defects that existed 
before 1939, defects that were due to 
the mere ageing of premises. This is 
practically impossible to check: for 
example, walls, or roofs, and chimneys, 
that have had to be renovated after 
raids, were perhaps in a poor state 
before the raids. An owner might 


DEALINGS 


” 


argue that, but for the damage, 
through impact or vibration, the 
structures might have lasted an 


indefinite time longer, and that it 
would not be practicable to try to 
ascertain the precise condition of the 
structures at the time of damage, but 
cases have occurred where what was 
a dilapidated structure before enemy 
action has been perfectly renewed at 
the public expense. Probably there 
is no way of avoiding such an exchange 
of “‘new lamps for old.” ARBITER. 
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AUTUMN 


CATALOGUE 


VEGETABLE SEEDS for Autumn Sowing, 
BULBS, FRUIT TREES, FERTILISERS, 
Grass Seeds, Tools, etc. 

Please send written request now, 


and to comply with Paper Control Order, 
enclose 1d. stamp. 





CARTERS TESTED SEEDS LTD. 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 
134, Regent Street, W.1. 129, High Holborn, W.C.1 


53a, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
Houston Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23 









































" HORMONE MERCURIAL 
_ DRY SEED DRESSING 


Quicker and Better Germination 
R Healthier Growth | 


Heavier Yield 


a. 


at 
11h, 


PREVENTS 
Stinking Bunt on Wheat 
and Covered Smut on Barter 
Smut and Leaf Stripe on O20 


Mildew (Fusarium) on Cereals 
Seed-Borne Diseases of Sugar Beet. Swede 
Turnips, Peas, Beans. et¢- 
[Poison 


lear 


tat 


Ta 
; 


~ 


i oe a 
_ 


+ Seasaing iy 
Yer 





STATION STREET, NOTTINGHAM 





For strong root growth and an early start. 
For protection against BUNT, SMUT and other 
seed-borne diseases 

AND FOR EXTRA SACKS TO THE ACRE 


Dress all your grain with 


HARVESAN 


MERCURIAL DRY SEED DRESSING 








BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD. B900-793 
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WHAT IS EFFICIENCY IN FARMING; 


HERE is now a most promising degree 

of agreement within the rural com- 

munity as to the essentials of post-war 

agricultural policy. That is an im- 
portant step forward; but it is only the first 
step. For agricultural policy, unfortunately 
perhaps, is not framed by agriculturists. It 
is framed by politicians. 

Now politicians, however excellent their 
intentions and however idealistic their speeches, 
have to be realists, at any rate in the tactical 
sense. They cannot afford to ignore any 
important political factor; and one such factor 
is the tradition of cheap food. 

True, the public is by slow degrees coming 
to realise the folly as well as the injustice of 
a cheap-food policy based on the exploitation 
of land and labour overseas, with its corollary 
of unstable and unprofitable farming conditions 
at home. But it is as yet far from realising that 
the true cost of food is substantially higher, 
both absolutely and relatively, than the prices 
which prevailed during the period between the 
two wars. Moreover, cheap food has come to 
play a big part in our industrial and social 
systems. 

There is, therefore, a strong probability at 
least that the old form of cheap-food policy 
based on free imports will be replaced by a new 
form based on the magic word efficiency, for 
the idea has taken root, even in the minds of 
many economists, that efficiency is somehow 
synonymous with low prices. 

In particular there is a very general 
impression that because the selling-price of 
manufactured goods, say motor cars or clothing, 
can be greatly reduced by mass-production 
methods the selling-price of food-stuffs can be 
reduced in the same way and to the same extent. 
The power of machinery, business organisation, 
and what is called “‘science,’’ to cut down manu- 
facturing costs has so gripped the imagination 
of the man in the street that he can readily 


By JORIAN JENKS 


be persuaded that what has been done in the 
factory can also be done on the farm. 

The flaws in this line of argument are, of 
course, obvious to anyone who is familiar with 
the countryside and its problems. But they are 
not by any means so obvious to those who live 
in big cities, especially when they have been 
accustomed over a long period to obtaining the 
pick of the world’s produce at prices often well 
below real cost. 

So we can feel fairly certain that when at 
last long-term policy comes to be negotiated 
and debated, any guarantees given to agri- 
culture will be qualified by stipulations as to 
efficiency. And while everyone will agree that 
there must be two sides to a bargain, it is going 
to make a tremendous difference to those on 
the land—and to the land itself—what inter- 
pretation is placed upon this key word. It is 
AAAAAAAAAAAAMM 

Mr. Howard Spring is on holiday 
and will resume his articles in the 


next issue 
AAAAABAAAAAAMAAAA™™™ 


time, then, that agriculturists themselves 
thought out, and prepared to defend, their own 
interpretation. They have plenty of able 
advocates, but these must be well briefed. 

What is efficient farming anyway? Most 
of us have a fairly clear general idea. By an 
efficient farmer we mean a man who raises good 
crops and good livestock, maintains his land 
in good heart and at the same time keeps on 
good terms with his landlord, his men and his 
bank manager. We are, moreover, prepared to 
admit that any farmer who fails in any of these 
respects must either mend his ways or make 
room for a better man. 

But unfortunately this general idea will not 
suffice to convince people who are accustomed 


to urban and industrial standards, especially ; 
they have exaggerated ideas as to what « os i 

methods’’ can accomplish. We shall i. il 
much clearer definition if we are to oe 
sound policy in the face of wishfy] thinkin’ 
vested interests and political expediency - 

In the first place, the validity of ch. 
as a measure of efficiency has got to be chal 
lenged. It must be shown that what was calle 
the world-price was in the past selom, if na 
an indication of true cost. It was the produc 
of export subsidies, of currency 1 nipulation. 
of the desperate need of primary + -oducers eo 
their governments to meet th ‘r financial 
obligations. Above all, it rep: sented ty, 
liquidation of soil capital to an ex: .t which 
British agriculture, would have be: > considere 
grossly reprehensible and whic is alread 
revealed as a serious menace + the futyy 
welfare of mankind. To base gricultural 
efficiency on such a system would t _ like basing 
industrial efficiency on the ability the many 
facturer to drive his machinery on “ | the scrap 
heap and _ his employees into the we ‘house. 

In the second place, we must :2fuse to pg 
drawn into accepting output-per-w: rker ag thd 
basic standard. This may be all ~ ery well j 
war-time, when man-power is at . premium 
and it may serve in industry, w!-cre working 
conditions are under full contro: and ever 
process can be stereotyped. Buti agriculturg 
it must be drastically qualified. 

So much depends upon the typ as distinc# 
from the quality of farming. For instance, 
dairy farmer may make a practice of buying 
freshly-calved cows, feeding them highly on 
bought foods and selling them again when going 
dry. Obviously such a man will have a good 
output per worker (and per acre). But only in 
a limited sense is he a producer at all, being 
rather a converter of materials, 7.¢., cows and 
feeding-stuffs, produced by others. 

Again, a high output per worker can 
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¢ family site 
Lard Aue 


at 6 months’ notice. 





COME ON, MAN / YOU'VE 
GOT SOME MONEY THERE — 
LETS SPEND IT { 


BEWARE THE BANK -BALANCE- 


Do your fingers itch to get hold 
of that credit balance at the bank 
and buy something you could 
very well do without? That’s 
the Squander Bug at work, and 
it’s high time to take a firm grip 


you've 
than is 
mediate 
| are wo) 
ce fight 


on yourself. Whenev 
got more at the ban’ 
necessary to cover your i 
needs, buy Defence Bo: 
Make your credit bale 
for Britain ! 





3% DEFENCE BONDS: Can be bought for cash i: it: Bani 
ororer, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank hg b Seonai or wth Nicpione 18a - 
(6d., 2/6 and §/-), Interest paid half-yearly and Income Tax not deducted from it a: 
Bonds repayable in 10 years with bonus of 1/- for each £5 invested. Can be cashec 
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ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 
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ty that inte ‘ive farming cannot show a good 
utput per -Tker; it often does. But yield 





jeld per m 


4 


avs be obtained, for a time, by reducing the 
ae ar of workers. It is possible to run a fair- 
ee arable farm with two or three tractor 
a and some casual help at harvest, or 
oo larger acreage of grazing land with 
ee dog and stick. This sort of. 
» made to look very well on 
sper, but the state of the land at the end 
few yea: Will indicate that the profit- 
nd-loss accovut has been obtained at the 
oense of tl > capital in the land and its 
manent eq: ipment. } , ; 

Moreover, ‘rom the national point of view, 
ytput-per-wi ‘xer is not necessarily a good 
andard to a pt. We have a relatively dense 
ypulation, \ ich has to be fed and employed 
any case; 1d, unless there is a far greater 
vival in ov overseas trade than the present 
tlook indic “es, farming will certainly have 
yprovide mi * food and work than it has done 
the past. : 

Thus it’ 1 be more important to save land 
yfarming ne intensively than to save labour 
y farming : ore “‘efficiently.’”” This is not to 








r acre iS iy to mean far more to us than 


Even y -d per acre, however, requires 
me qualif «tion, because local conditions 


ave to be ‘ken into account. One cannot 
pply the sa .2 yardstick to poor land and good easier with discussion; yet it has got to be fertility, quantity and quality of produce, the 
rkingMMnd, to ren. .e upland farms and to valley discussed, and discussed intelligently, so that welfare of the farmer and his employees, rural 
ms well s “uated for raising bulky produce’ the urban voter, and therefore the politician, re-population, the needs of the consuming 
nd buying »ack town wastes. Much the same may have the information which they at present public. These factors must all be studied 
plies, of « urse, to landowning. A landlord _ lack. . 
Stinc@ieceiving 10s. an acre rent is scarcely in the In this connection the experience of the Without such careful consideration of what 
kme positio’: as one receiving 30s. an acre. War Agricultural Committees should be very farming efficiency really means, we shall never 
Nor must yields be calculated over short valuable, provided that it can be separated get above the level of those compromises and 
riods only. The war emergency may force us from its war-time background and viewed in  expedients with which agriculture has had to 
) grow a succession of corn crops with a_ correct perspective. 
inmum of cultivation and a maximum of Clearly this 
rtificial stimulation. But to base standards of 
ficiency on such methods would be ruinous. 
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A FARM AT ASHE, HAMPSHIRE 


efficiency can never be reduced to simple and which also includes the just wage and the just 

precise formule; but neither should it remain rent. And without that principle agriculture 

he foundation of all efficient farming is a vague and undefined. Probably we shall have in its turn cannot do justice, either to the land 

ermanent system of good husbandry. to adopt some complex standard in which or to those millions of our fellow countrymen 
The problem certainly does not grow any _ several factors are included: maintenance of who Jook to it for food. 
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together, not taken separately. 









be content for so long. Nor shall we ever see 
question of established the principle of the just price, 
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A M’ LION VEHICLES throng congested roads on divers 
errands, tut a blue tunic and a raised arm keep order in the 
flood... ‘e have come to take the policeman’s services for granted, 
Just as a illion drivers, starting cars and lorries day after day, 
year in y: + out, take it completely for granted that their AC 
Plugs will «on the job ”—efficient, dependable, enduring . . . 
But that’s > way we think it should be. 


AC-SPHINX 
SPARKING PLUGS 








Homembos 


it was the.... 


POOTES Fan 


that gave you 
HUMBER SNIPE 
SUNBEAM-TALBOT 
HILLMAN MINX 
Whatever kind of car you wanted, there was one to 


meet your needs. With Victory achieved, their 
principal objective will be the creation of still finer cars. 











ROOTES SECURITIES LTD., DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 








PHOTOGRAPHS DENES 


UR coats, no longer opulent 
creations, with wings of fox 
at the throat and billowing 
hemlines, are discreet, close- 
fitting, tailored like cloth. They are 
more expensive than ever, as good 
skins get more rare each day and there 
is a 100 per cent. purchase tax. More 
and more they are being bought by 
discriminating women as an invest- 
ment and, as an investment must last, 
it is the classics—mink, Persian lamb, 
dyed ermine, ocelot—that are the 
sought-after furs, for though fabulous 
in price they last a lifetime with care. 
This is not to say that there are no 
novelties—there are. Otter, both 
shaved and clipped, is being snapped 
up. The pelt can be cut like a home- 
spun, is hard wearing, an attractive 
dun brown colour, and looks well in 
town or country. We have photo- 
graphed a smart seven-eighths-length 
coat from the National Fur Co. in 
clipped otter, with light streaks from 
the underside of the fur used to accent 
the shoulder line. 
The most popular fur of all for 
town is Persian lamb, which is made 
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into elegant long coats, with the 
neatest of small collars, following the 
lines of the figure. Sometimes there is 
a half-belt at the back fitting it in 
snugly like the tweed town coats, 
sometimes two big oblong pockets 
with flaps, set in just below the waist. 
Sleeves generally are left absolutely 
plain with no cuff at all. Hip-length 
Persian lamb jackets are cut to fit at 
the back and wrap over in front. The 
prettiest have unobtrusive roll collars 
that can be worn high or low. The 
same silhouette goes for mink. Long 
coats have the skins worked _hori- 
zontally or spirally on the sleeves, up 
and down for the rest, while clever 
dovetailing at the back makes a yoke 
at the top or, continued to the waist, 
fits the coat closely to the back with 
gathers below. Short coats swing from 
the shoulders. Both turn-down collars 
and narrow roll collars are shown. 
Mink makes some lovely elbow-length 


Beaver coloured felt. 
Marshall and Snelgrove. 





Clipped otter, a har~ wear. 
ing fur in woody bro: 2 with 
the light underside _ tregk. 
ing the shoulders cd roll 
collar. The Nationa! . ur Co, 


a4 
f Cour of 
KOU 


capes with the skins radiating fror: the centp 
of the back. Dyed ermine is worked n the sami’ 
way as mink, and the cocoa and coffee shade 
which it is dyed are most becoming. Whit’ 
ermine has disappeared. Ocelot corr bined wit} 
beaver or nutria is as firmly established as wa 
bacon with eggs in the good old days, Th 
beaver faces the fronts or makes »® collar and 
cuffs, sometimes a yoke as well. Occlot is har 
wearing, chic, light and a splendii town an 
country fur, deservedly popular. Miershall and 
Snelgrove show a splendid full-lengt.: ocelot ang 
beaver coat. The beaver makes the collar, face 
both fronts and there are also wide bands of 
the pockets. This coat is cut straight from 
shoulder to hem with a slight swing to the back 

Hard-wearing novelty furs include Scandi 
navian squirrel and Australian opossum, raccooy 
and otter, both shaved and clipped. There is 4 
very pretty Scandinavian squirrel boxy jacket by 
Marshall and Snelgrove that is dyed the colow 
of mink. The skins are worked horizontal) 
throughout, are split and made into very 
narrow strips. The bright, warm brown it i 
dyed is becoming; it is cosy and _beauti 
fully light. Mr. Molho shows Australia 
opossum with the skins stranded and worke( 
downwards and the jacket padded on th 
shoulders and given a turn-down collar. Thi 
fur has the soft silvery grey sheen of chinchilla 
American opossum is rather cheaper, shaggie 
in appearance with long frosted hairs. \ 
Molho makes it up all lengths from brief bolero 
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Quality 
Knitwear 


CATALOGUE 
Price Id. 


An extremely smart version 
of the popular cardigan suit, 
in a striking overcheck wool 
jersey, with crisp pique front 
finished neat bow. 

Hips : 38”, 40” and 42”. 


£14 .12.6 
(14 coupons) 


Black/Red/Yellow, 
Brown/Yellow/Red, 
Dark Grey/Black/White, 
Natural/Beige/White. 


Please send correct number of 
coupons when ordering by post. 


Debenham 
& Freebody 


WIGMORE ST., W.| 


LANgham 4444 (Debenham's Ltd.) 
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CHILDREN’S SHOES 


veghRECT PITTING ‘ 
0 
Stocked by 
LILLEY & SKINNER *« SAXONE ¢ RANDALL 
PUBLIC BENEFIT « TIMPSON « CRADDOCKS 
MILWARD ¢ BAYNE & DUCKETT 








did oeules ny 
Quality of Reproduction 


For nearly halt a century the world’s greatest artists 
have entrusted the permanent reproduction of their 
art to “His Master’s Voice” —exclusively. Purity 
of tone and quality of reproduction have therefore 
become a tradition with “‘ His Master’s Voice” .. . 
a tradition which ensures that “ His Master’s Voice” 
radio sets and radio-gramophones enable you to hear the 
world’s greatest artists as they would wish to be heard. 


















































“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


RADIO RECEIVERS — RADIO-GRAMOPHONES 


We regret that no Radiograms or Radio 


Cy Receivers are available for the time being tw, 














Why we need 


LEGACIESs BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of all wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of those left behind by the men who 
fall in ac‘ion are an ever-present and recurring charge on the 
Legion, ‘very year since the inception of the Fund the expendi- 
ture has ocreased, and it is vitally necessary that the Fund should 
be stren ‘hened and fortified against any possible diminution 
of incom in the future by means of Legacies and Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


.\PPEAL FUND 


Full articuars and Forms of Bequest can be obtainea from 
the rganising Secretary: Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
C’ RDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Registered under the War Cherities Act, 1940 
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how nice and. white my tecth Lok. 


Writes this Civil Servant. 
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SOLD IN TINS 9d. AND 1/3 
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to seven-eighths, all of them absolutely 
straight and collarless. 


*x *x * 


LL the furriers are booked up with 
renovating orders. Many women 
are bringing out their old mink coats 
with big shawl collars and having them 
made into neat, tailored coats with either 
no collar or a tailored one like a man’s. 
The shawl collar replaces worn parts of 
sleeves. All kinds of short jackets are 
being made into muffs and capes. The 
muffs are small, either barrel or envelope 
shape, and generally a pocket is inserted 
at the back for money and odds and 
ends. I have seen barrel muffs and en- 
velope muffs in Persian lamb for wearing 
with cloth suits with Persian lamb 
collars, round silver fox muffs with a 
cap with a fluff of silver fox in front for 
dressier suits and fluffier types. Fox 
sleeves for slipping over a plain coat or 
suit are a splendid way of doing up an 
old fox tie. The fox joins up as a yoke 
at the back, runs along the top of the 
arms, making a warm fur piece that does 
not disturb the line of the most strictly 
tailored coat or suit. Adorable boleros 
of dyed ermine have scalloped fronts 
with the skins worked like a shell and 
each cut into a semi-circle at the end. 
Curly white lamb coats and jackets lined 
with scarlet cloth are one of the smartest 
war fashions. They were originally designed 
for the country, but look chic and are conse- 
quently much worn in town on a cold, 
sunny day over black. Sometimes a streak 
of a second bright colour, violet or ice blue, 
is run down each side of the lining in 
the tront. These coats keep to the flat 
neckline, which is shown everywhere for 


Scott’s felt beret with a wide peak. 


winter. It is when one sees the high shawl 
and fox collars of the coats being renovated 
that one realises how fur styles have changed. 
Harrods show a large selection of these 
white lamb coats, with waistcoats as well 
braided with scarlet and green. Curly lamb- 
skin gloves, too, are released for the home 
market this winter. 

Shopping in London I found hand- 


1943 


knitted sweaters in bouclé ra 
Marshall and Snelgrove’s, buttoning do 
the front, short-sleeved, in plain shocks] 
stitch and clear pastel shades: basket 
made from plywood at Harrods stand 
and rustic; check jersey suits 
Debenham and Freebody’s, in * 
colouring and any number of hand-knj 
cardigan sweaters in Shetland woo] witl 
a fancy rib, to wear with them; county 
shirts at Lillywhites’, paste! coloured anj 
short sleeved in panama canvas cot, 
which washes like a rag and need pg 
be ironed. Jaegers havi knee-length 
woollen dressing gowns c. just like ; 
man’s but in feminine lours—sax¢ 
blue, dusty pink and scarl- ; Lillywhite 
are showing lingerie in lilac ~épe Suzettg 
—nightgowns, cami-knick--s, knicke 
and slips, some piped with a arker shade 
others encrusted with lace. t the Whit 
House are sets of gold met _ buttons j 
sixes, fours or threes, shape. like acorns 
roses, leaves and berrie each 
different. Also, at the Whi : House ard 
hand-knitted children’s c: ligans ang 
sweaters in turquoise wil a narroy 
band of Fair Isle in cherry red worked 
in just above the webbing. For smal 
girls, Jaeger show gay plai«: skirts wit 
straps over the shoulders < 1d all kind 
of pretty blouses to wear ur erneath, 
Berets are sweeping all >efore the 
in the hat world. There are «mall round 
berets dented on top like a ho! cross bun 
and worn with the centres sagging and bot 
sides tilting up, berets so smaii they have 
to be moored on by Victorian hatpins, large 
berets with headbands that have a definitd 
sweep to them and can be moulded to thd 
shape of the head and peaked at a flattering 
angle. P. Joyce ReEyYNoLps. 
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ALASDAIR ALPIN MacGREGOR 


In this sequel to Vanished 


(in a closed envelope) 


first postyon Thursday, September 2, 1943. 


Notre.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 


W ACROSS. 
C R OS S O R D N oO e GW 0 9 . A delight to a shepherd (five words, |, 3, 3, 
2, 5) 


= 
Auld Reekie Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions . Coals of fire at a less painful stage (6) 


must reach “Crossword No. 709, Country LiFe, a s . a : country in 
Portrait of a Lowland Boyhood 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the . The lady may carry a piece of the country’ 


her handbag (7) 
. Wayside, perhaps, or of Court (4) 





Waters : Portrait of a Highland 
Childhood, Mr. MacGregor re- 
veals his boyhood and schoolhood 
in Edinburgh against an incom- 
parable background of history 
and romance. 

Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


Round About 
Wiltshire 
A. G. BRADLEY 


A fascinating book on the history, 
archzology, natural beauties and 
matchless prehistoric remains of 
the County of Wiltshire. 6th 
edition. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


The Spirit of 


the Downs 
ARTHUR BECKETT 


The most complete and enter- 
taining book ever written on the 
South Downs, their scenery, 
history, archeology and people. 
6th edition, revised. 

Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 











Days in 


Name 


13, ‘“‘“——, . ! O! Ihave lost my —!" 
—Othello (10) 
5. One might give ear to the Muse, but it 
wouldn’t be right (5) 
. Though decent about A.p., it is now ina state 
of deterioration (8) 
. Disease of sheep (3) 
. One variant of her name makes an eel roe! (§ 
. It seems as if Garibaldi’s may be coming home 
to roost (5) 
23. He puts it in other words (10) 
. Descriptive of 1 (4) 
. What the last curtain puts to the show (thie 
words, 3, 2, 2 
. A hat for the snowman? (6) 
. The thinker is advised that they are best (tw? 
words, 6, 8) 


DOWN. 
. Balkan country (7) 
. How still waters run (4) i 
. The knight shut the “wild, wild eyes of La 
Belle Dame with four (6) 
5. “O, red arum?”’ (anagr.) (8) ;, 
3. Is Duke William coy in chure!:? (two wor 





. Twice 11, in fact (three words, 3, 3, 6) 

. Heard again from the belfry (° 

. Productive of fine birds (two words, 4,5 j 

. Lowly state of John Steinb ~k’s lumina 
(three words, 4, 2, 

. The dawn of dies irae (3) r 

- Sounds an absurd name for s> small a bit 
but he is in fact the large: of his famil! 
(two words, 5, 3) 





Cc. LEWIS HIND Address 


The narrative of many days afoot, 


Cornwall (Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


. Antelope with plenty of dash ) - 
. —and he can do this admiral ° (two wort 
3 





, 4) 
22. The squid’s family (6) 
25. 27’s first half en masse (4) 




















the happenings by the way, im- SOLUTION TO No. 708. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
pressions of fellow-wayfarers and appeared in the issue of August 20, will be announced next week. 
scenery, interspersed with lore ACROSS.—1, Habitation; 6, Edit; 9, Retirement; 10, Rate; 12, Oxeye; : 
and legend. 6th edition. 13, Estranged; 14, Usher; 16, Blithe; 20, Teller; 21, Flown; 25, Roughcast; Miss Calley, 
Illustrated. 6s, 26, Alter; 27, Isis; 28, High church; 29, Gems; 30, Sheringham. Swin | 
DOWN.—1, Harrow; 2, Batter; 3, Terse; 4, Tempered; 5, Ornate; 7, Burderop Park, Swit 


Draughts; 8, Treadles; 11, Fallow; 15,Seethe; 17, Starling; 18, Alluvium; : : 
iM EETHUEN——_' oe 19, Fletcher; 22, Radish; 23, Starch; 24, Graham; 26, Ashen. Wiltshire. 





The winner of Crossword 
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LDS. 


iltiplication is vexation” ... 


isbad.. .”” Worsefor 
children who through 
jedies, or through the 
2en divided from their 
and their own homes. 
ouls. Bereft of their 
y of whom have been 
2 prisoners of war)— 
their mothers too— 

d no chance to learn of 
inous joys of family life; 
rary, homeless and un- 
iey know better how, if 
have very little, life can 
g away from you. Toa 
t we have been able to 


<iddies by adding them 
sady large family, and 
applying the Ruleof Three . . .our 
ruleof three ! 


Gifts (however small) gratefully received by the Secretary, 
ter; W. R. VAUGHAN, O.B.E., Church of England 
‘CTI §6WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, JOEL STREET, PINNER, Middlesex. 


That is to give each of our 6,400 
boys and girls 3 good meals a day, 
a comfortable home and good 
clothes. . . . It is not an easy rule 
to keep these days, when more 
often than not our household purse 
has more taken out of it than is put 
in. But we must go on—in fact, we 
must do better, to be able to take 
in all those other children who so 
badly need us; and if you could do 
even a little subtraction from your 
household purse, in order to add 
it to ours, we can go on doing 
all we’ve mentioned, and give 
our children that which costs 
nothing but which is beyond all 
price if a child is to grow up 
a happy and useful person—love 
unstinted. 
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1, 3, 3 
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MESSENGER & COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Owing to war time 
conditions, we are 
not able to supply 
glasshouses but we 








a state look ahead to 
roe ! (8) VICTORY 
ig home and to resuming the 
business for which 
we have been famed 
+ (thee for nearly a century. 
Addresses : , 
st (two Works : Loughborough. London{ Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 
Tel. 2691 Tel. Vic. 5409 
” of La 
words, 
; 
-" GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
‘uni SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE 
in A beverage that will report 
~ 9 
- Jor duty with wars end 
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